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Assumption D 


TH main principles of social security have already been 

exhaustively discussed, both when the Beveridge Report 
was published and when the Coalition White Paper on Social 
Insurance was issued, and there is little purpose, now that 
the scheme has reached the legislative stage, in rehearsing the 
arguments once again. By their reception of the Report, the 
electors showed that they wanted a comprehensive scheme of 
social security; they gave a large majority to the party more 
definitely pledged: than any other to achieve it ; they are now 
about to receive it. 

The main. differences between the National Insurance Bill, 
whose proposals are summarised on page 166, and the Coalition’s 
White Paper are, as might have been expected, in the direction 
of increasing the rates of benefit—although it should be realised 
that they are to be partly paid for by higher contributions. - It 
could hardly be alleged. that the Coalition’s scheme was drawn 
up on the cheap, . But-here and there it showed traces of the 
economy spirit, and.supplementary assistance on proof of need 
was still to play alatge part: These timidifies are swept away. 
The ‘rates of benefit:now proposed for sickness, for old age and 
for unemployment are:(except for the uncertain incidence of the 
rent factor) higher? than ‘the Assistance Board’s. present. sub- 
sistence rates for applicants without resources. The total cost 


of social security, which would have been £351 million in 1948 
under the existing schemes, and £399 million in 1945 under Sir 
William Beveridge’s proposals, has been successively raised to 
£443 million in the Coalition White Paper and to £509 million 
in the present Bill. Moreover, these last three figures do not 
include the cost of children’s allowances, of the industria! in- 
juries scheme, or more than a part of the cost of the national 
health service, all of which will add at least £200 million to the 
total, and probably more. 

This virtual abolition of the means test, at least in principle, 
is a¢ political triumph for the Labour Party. It is also 2 
courageous decision—that is, if all of its implications have 
been squarely faced and not merely ignored. Subsistence rates 
would come sooner or later, and probably sooner rather than 
later. When the goal is so clearly in sight, it would be difficult 
to preach patience m attaining it. Those whe, very rightly, 
concern themselves with the total cost of social security will 
only lessen their chances of being heard if they concentrate 
their argument on the marginal sum needed to do the job 
properly. On balance, the Labour Government have taken the 


‘right decision. But even if the Bill should not be criticised on 


this major point, there are still some details that are less satis- 
factory. For example, the allowance for the first child whose 
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father is drawing benefit is to be 7s. 6d. instead of the $s. 
proposed in the White Paper. But the allowances for sub- 
sequent children will only be the §s. to be paid under the Family 
Allowances Act. The Assistance Board’s scale rate for children, 
however, which varies with the age of the child, provides. a 
minimum of 6s. for children under eight years old and tises 
to 9s. for those between the ages of 11 and 16. Thus, children’s 
allowances under the new Bill are not on a subsistence basis, 
and the more children there are in a family the bigger the dis- 
crepancy between their allowances and their subsistence needs, 
as hitherto calculated by the Assistance Board. It is a sad 
reflection on the adequacy of the social security scheme that the 
beneficiaries who are most likely to be compelled to apply for 
assistance to supplement their benefits will be those with 
most young : 
The probable cause of this economising on children’s allew- 
ances is the high expenditure to which the Government is com- 
mitted on old age pensions—under the new scheme to be known 
as retirement pensions. The appallingly heavy and increasing 
burden of old age pensions~is clearly t out in the Govern- 
ment Actuary’s report on the Bill. Out of a total expenditure 
on benefits in 1948 of £452 million, retirement pensions will 
account for £238 million, which is well over half. Comparable 
estimates in the Beveridge Report gave a total expenditure in 
the first year of operation ef exactly a hundred millions less and 
retirement pensions of only £126 millions, which was rather 
more than a third. By 1978, retirement pensions will account 
for £501 million out of total benefits of £749 million. 
Like the Coalition, the Labour Government has rejected Sir 
William Beveridge’s proposal that retirement pensions should be 
increased gradually over twenty years to the new basic rate, so 
that only those who had paid.an adequate number of new con- 
tributions would benefit in full. But whereas oe ene Spree 
ment compromised by proposing pensions at a lower basic rate 
than disability or unemployment benefits, under the present 
Bill they are all to be at the same level, which is 2s. a week 
higher than the Beveridge proposals. The present Government 
is going even further. It is taking powers under the Bill to 
increase both contributory and non-contributory pensions to 
the new rates in advance of the date when the full scheme is 
brought into operation, and it is generally assumed that they 
will be in force before next winter. 


* 


Thus, the Labour back-benchers who last autumn created 
a minor political crisis over old age pensions have now won 
their case. Old age pensioners are to be singled out for favour- 
able treatment, even at the expense of young families. This is nor 
the place to argue what effect, if any, such preferential treatment 
of the old might have on the population question. In ‘any case, 
nothing can alter the fact that by 1975, if the pre-war fertility 
and death rates continue, there will be 31 pensioners to every 
100 contributors, compared with 16 in 1945, and any rise in the 
fertility rate would only alter the proportion, by increasing the 
working population, after an interval. The mounting burden of 
the old is inevitable, and this Parliament might well reflect that 
it has a vested interest in the matter, for most of its members 
will form the first generation of old-age pensioners to outnumber 
their grandchildren. : 

But, however inevitable the future financial cost of the old, 
the need to give them preferential treatment in the present is 
not inevitable or even desirable, Sir William Beveridge argued 
in his report that “it was dangerous to be in any way lavish to 
old age until adequate provision has been assured for all other 
vital needs...” Yet lavish is exactly what the Government is 
being. Why? Because for many years old age~pensions have 
been a political issue ; generesity to pensioners can always be 
counted upon to catch votes, whereas generosity to children 
does not. What has happened is that a political decision has 
been taken which is by any other criterion quite unjustifiable. 
Similar political gestures were made over the. Industrial Injuries 
Bill, which now grants to cases of industrial injury and disease 
such a degree of preference over the. ordinary sick as to make a 
marked discrepancy between benefits and, incidentally, to add 
an unknown amount to the cost of social security. 
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There is, in fact, no finality about the cost of social security. 
Moreover, the finance of the Bill in the narrower sense has a 
sinister feature to which attention should be drawn. The total 
amount to be paid out in insurance benefits and assistance pay- 
ments is estimated to rise by §4 per cent over thirty years. But 
the cost to the Exchequer will rise in the: same period by 158 per 
cent. The scheme is only two-thirds self-financing at the start, 
and it becomes progressively less so as time goes on. This is 
hardly the most provident of arr nts. 

It has become the fashion to scoff at those who ask whether 
social security on this scale can be afforded. No real burden, it 
is said, is laid on the national income ; all that is proposed is 
a transfer of a small percentage of it from the pockets of the well- 
to-do, the healthy and the employed to the poor, the sick, the 
aged and the . But what is very disquieting about 
this new Bill, as with other items of the-Government’s unfolding 
policy, is that no attempt seems to be made to fit it into some 

picture of the nation’s resources. The cost of social 
security cannot be dismissed as a mere transfer payment. The 
raising of the funds. uses up taxable capacity that may be 
needed for other and more productive purposes. The benefits 
that acrue to the poor, the sick, the old and the unemployed 
come out of the pockets of the workers. What is likely to be 
their reaction? Will they be content to reduce their consumption 
relatively to their output? Or will the effect be to reduce still 


— the margin of the national savings, already perilously 


* 


_ Moreover, this is not the first example of an expensive poli- 
tical decision being promulgated without apparent reference to 
its place in an overall budget of resources, nor will it be the 
last. The country can perhaps afford social security. It can 
perhaps afford educational expansion. It can perhaps afford a 
national health service. It can perhaps afford to build 400,000 
houses a year of more expensive design. It can perhaps afford 
to do without its overseas investments. It can perhaps afford 
to pay interest on a loan from America. It can perhaps afford to 
draft a million and a half more workers into the export indus- 
tries. It can perhaps afford armed forces three times-as large, 
with five times as much equipment, as before the war. It can 
perhaps afford to pay twice as much for its coal. It can perhaps 
afford shorter hours and higher wages all round. Each of these, 
regarded by itself, it can perhaps afford. But can it afford them 
all together? That is the question that this Government of pro- 
fessed planners is apparently unwilling to ask, or at least unable 
to answer. Neither in terms of pounds sterling nor in terms of 
man-hours will they cast up their accounts. Everything, it 
appears, is being gambled on a prodigious increase in the 
national capacity to produce wealth. But the formula for pro- 
ductivity is hard work plus modern equipment. No one in 
authority will preach the former, and the Margin of savings 
needed. for the latter is being mortgaged for non-productive 
purposes. Who could have foreseen that, six months after a 
Labour Government took office, the chief complaint against 
them would not be that they are Socialists, but that they rely 
too Bere on laisser faire? 
€ country is getting its Beveridge Plan. Sir William 
Beveridge made it clear in his isan nbione that his scheme 
rested on three assumptions. Assumption A was that there 
should be a scheme for children’s allowances ; this is already 
on the Statute Book. Assumption B was that there should be 
a comprehensive health service ; this is being drafted. Assump- 
tion C was that an adequate level of employment should be 
maintained; this is accepted as a major aim of policy. But there 
is a fourth assumption—more than an assumption, a prior 
condition—which Sir William did not similarly specify, although 
it was implicit throughout his report. Assumption D is that the 
country will accept the doctrine of hard work, and that it will 
pers to put aside from the fruits of its hard work what- 
ver resources are needed to bring the productive uipment 
the country up to a tstntiethots > 
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Divided Germany 


N May, the victors are to gather in Paris to review the draft 
treaties which they will present to their European enemies. 
One enemy—the chief of them—will, however, be absent from 
their agenda. Germany cannot make peace until it has a 
central government. It cannot achieve even a central adminis- 
tration until the Allies have decided on the major lines of their 
policy for Germany. And on these, they are as far away from 
agreement as ever. 

The French desire for a separate Rhineland and Ruhr is un- 
changed. The British have now added a new element of dis- 
agreement. They find themselves unable to agree with their 
Russian and American colleagues on the question of the 
future size of German industry. The agreement already 
reached on steel production allows Germany a total pro- 
ductive capacity of 7,000,000 tons, and a total annual output 
of 5,800,000 tons. A survey is now being made of all other 
German industries and their post-war capacity is to be fixed 
on the basis of the steel figures. The whole procedure is 
sufficiently nonsensical for the steel quota was fixed quite 
arbitrarily, as a result of political bargaining between the British 
maximum and the Russian minimum. It follows that, if this 
figure is used as the yardstick for all German industry, she 
result will bear no relation to German needs, to German 
standards of living (as an average of Europe’s or of anything else) 
or to German exports—in fact, it will have no economic basis 
whatsoever and. is certainly completely unworkable. 

The British, realising the folly of the procedure, are trying 
to put the most generous possible interpretation on, the agree- 
ment, arguing that 7,000,000 tons of steel, not 5,800,000 tons, 
should at least be used as the yardstick for the rest of industry. 
The British objection in reality goes much deeper than a mere 
disagreement on two steel figures. The British realise that the 
Potsdam policy for Germany—drastic de-industrialisation, terri- 
torial truncation and the mass transfer and concentration of 
Germans in a reduced Reich—will not work. They are 
apparently not ready to go so far as to break the framework 
of the Potsdam agreement ; but their search for the maximum 
possible room for maneeuvre within it goes far enough to pro- 
vide one more instance of division and disagreement at the 
highest level of policy-making for Germany. 

The British Government has always maintained that no 
permanent policy for Germany can be based on dismember- 
ment. No final equilibrium could be established in Europe 
so long as a nation of 70 million strong were denied the 
right of governing itself in a single nation state. The develop- 
ments of the last year have, however, created this dilemma. 
If the policies laid down for the central administration of 
Germany are, in the British view, wrong and disastrous, is 
there not a case for abandoning the attempt to apply, in agree- 
ment with the other victors, a wrong central policy and for 
concentrating in the British zone, on policies which Great 
Britain believes to be right in the long run for the whole of 
Germany? 

The British would not be alone. The Russians are already 
pursuing separate policies for their own zone. Between the 
Russian zones and the three Western zones, the difference in 
policy is creating a cleavage which is steadily widening into a 
gulf. Land reform and the nationalisation of industry, single 
trade unions, united fronts of the political parties, works councils 
and all the apparatus of Russia’s “ managed revolution” have 
been ished facts in Eastern Germany for months now. 
In the West, the only deep social change—the expropriation of 
the Ruhr coalowners—rhas remained an isolated negative event 
and does not appear.to-be part of a policy. There have been 
no changes in land tenure in the American and British zones. 
The parties have not formed common fronts. Except in the 
coal mines, the general structure and ownership of industry 
remains unchanged. 

This profound cleavage makes the establishment of a central 
administration im any case move d'ffcult. It might also entail 


an awkward consequence for Russia’s allies. The only party 
to have a unified policy for the whole Reich is the Communist 
Party, which is, incidentally, the chief supporter of the idea of 
a centralised Reich. The Communists in the Western zones 
speak the same language as the Communists in the East. They 
press for a single working-class party with any Socialists and 
denounce as a traitor to working-class unity all Socialist leaders in 
the Western zone. In the West, as in the East, they stand for land 
reform and nationalisation in home affairs and dependence upon 
Russia abroad. If any attempt were made now to set up a 
central German administration, is there not a strong likelihood 
that it would be completely dominated by the Communists? 
x 


The arguments based on possible Allied rivalry are however 
secondary. The question is whether the British, by postponing 
the issue of centralisation, could pursue a more decisive policy 
in their own zone. In the political field, it would be possible 
to give support and encouragement to those Germans who 
are most in sympathy with the ideals and practice of a modern 
industrial democracy, as interpreted in Great Britain. In the 
circumstances of Germany to-day, such a policy can only mean 
support for the Social Democrats, and it is through them that the 
British must attempt to coax the Germans back to democracy. 

Similarly, on the economic side, a continuance of zona! 
government would enable the British to develop the policy in 
which they believe. The wanton destruction of productive 
capacity could be limited and halted ; the Ruhr could be re- 
garded not as a weapon to be destroyed, but as an instrument of 
wealth to be worked in trust for the whole of Europe; the 
German people could be assured a minimum standard 
of living from the start, with the opportunity of increasing it 
by their own efforts. Such a policy need not prejudice the 
immediate question of reparations, but it could end the lunacy of 
limiting German steel to some 5,000,000 tons a year for all time 
and thus retarding, needlessly, the recovery and later the expan- 
sion of the European economy. 

A final advantage could be drawn from a practical experiment 
in disarmament. If the British could be certain of a prolonged 
period of control, they could elaborate the methods of insuring 
that a revived industrial system in Western Germany did not 
produce tanks, aeroplanes or atomic bombs. At present the 
belief that such a system of control is impossible is one of the 
motive forces behind a policy of de-industrialisation. A practical 
demonstration of its practicability would go far to meet the 
arguments of those who still retain the Morgenthau approach. 

It must be repeated that any decision to prolong zonal govern- 
ment cannot be based on an attempt to convert zonal government 
into permanent dismemberment. It can be based only on the 
belief that a British policy of social democracy, public owner- 
ship and expanding production is right for the whole of Ger- 
many, and the best way to extend that policy to the whole of 
Germany is by showing how it works in the British zone. It 
can be based on the belief that a British zone enjoying political 
freedom and reasonable living standards will have a greater 
attractive power than the effects of Russian policy in Eastern 
Germany and that in the final reunion of Germany the policies 
initiated by Britain will prove to be those preferred by the great 
mass of the Germans themselves. 

The British will not find a move in the direction of inde- 
pendent action in their zone very popular with their Allies. 
The Americans seem to have no very consistent policy in their , 
own zone, but they support the Russians for the time being in 
the policy of drastic de-industrialisation. The Russians will see 
in any change of British policy a sinister attempt to recreaic 
the Western bloc. Nevertheless, a modus vivendi could per- 
haps be worked out with the Russians on the basis of recipro- - 
city, the British accepting Russian policy in the Russian zone, 
the Russians leaving the British to run their own zone without 
interruption. In any case, the Russians can have no complaint 
if others follow a precedent they have already established. 








td 


The British could probably not secure the support of the 
French, in spite of the fact that a postponement of the centrali- 
sation of German administration has been a French demand 
for some months past. Theoretaically, the continuance of zonal 
government in the British zone, coupled with a plan for using 
the Ruhr’s resources for the benefit of Western Europe gives 
the French the substance of what they very reasonably seek— 
the guarantee that Germany’s economic power will not be used 
against them in a fourth war. But the French demand goes 
beyond this substance to a very specific form—the separation 
of the Ruhr and Rhineland as an independent international 
state. This proposed separation is, however, precisely the kind 
of separatism which the British must avoid, since it would 
make permanent what can be accepted only if it is temporary. 
It legalises and formalises a division of Germany which in the 
long run is untenable. The Germans will assuredly seek the 
re-establishment of their national unity ; part at least of the 
Western world will want them to do so; and it is the path of 
wisdom to see that, when that time comes, there are no 
obstacles in the way so formidable that they can only be re- 
moved by war. The advantage of carrying on zonal govern- 
ment and postponing the issue of a centralised regime is 
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that it puts no final obstacles in the way of unity. 
policy is another matter. 
Ruhr an integral part of the economy of Western Europe work 
it can continue to do so, irrespective of the restoration of , 
centralised German government. Without compromising the; 
political attitude, the British could go far to concert with th 
French the precise meaning of France’s proposals for “ econom 
internationalisation.” 

The necessity for centralised government in Germany ha 
been urged many times in the columns of The Economist. Only 
the most weighty reasons could modify in any way the cop. 
viction that the Germans will demand, and cannot be prevented 
from obtaining, sooner or later, a central government. But th 
events of the first year of occupation, the shape of the Potsdam 
agreements and the general state of relations between th 
Powers suggest that there is a case for considering a postpone 
ment of the setting up of a centralised German regime. The 
general principle of national unity remains unchanged, but the 
British today face the possibility that a temporary retreat from 
that principle is the only way to secure its final realisation in; 
healthy and acceptable form. 


Civil Aviation Progress 


ROM several sources, a great deal of information has been 
released in the last two weeks on the immediate prospects of 
British civil aviation. None of the facts released, taken by 
itself, is sensational. The combined effect is to suggest, for 
the first time, that things really are mcving. 

The main source of information has been the speech made 
by Mr Ivor Thomas, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation, in last week’s Commons debate. The Con- 
servative attack on the Government’s White Paper had 
been foreshadowed along “ ideological” lines. It was clear that 
opposition speakers would try to give a new twist to familiar 
slings and arrows, and would make much of the freedom neces- 
sary for a young, expanding industry in urgent need of enter- 
prise and initiative. To this sort of theoretical attack, whether 
it comes from Right or from Left, a Government’s best defence 
is always the severely practical and factual. In this particular 
case, it is a strong defence. It should be obvious to everyone 
that British civil aviation will not be able to exist independently 
of the Government for some years to come, whatever may be 
true thereafter. Only through the Government can it get aircraft 
and the use of airports, and if it has to rely on subsidy (as, 
for some time, it certainiy will have to) it is better that it 
should be subsidised by the Governmenr than by the railways 
or the shipping companies. The Winster pudding, it is true, is 
still uncooked and cannot be proved, but a full description of the 
recipe is a good way of disarming criticism. Mr Thomas’s 
array of facts was far more convincing than the rather arid 
generalisations of the White Paper he was defending. 

He was most informative on the subject of the aircraft 
available, or likely to be available within twelve months, for 
regular British air lines. The presen! position, as everybody 
knows, is deplorable, but steps are being taken to remedy it 
on several different levels of temporary expedients. In the 
immediate future, British military types and foreign transports 
are being acquired. The next recourse is to civilian modifications 
of military types. Behind that come the first deliveries of the 
wholly new designs, most of them the offspring of the Brabazon 
Committee. The picture, as Mr Thomas painted it, looking 
no further ahead than the early months of 1947, can be 
shown in the table in the opposite column. There are 
many features of this table that will be criticised. The 
Halifax, for example, has not a wholly satisfactory record either 
in Bomber Command or in Transport Command; its safety 
record in civil aviation will be very closely watched. The 
number of Yorks seems small compared with the production 
programme ; has there been a fair allocation between civil 
aviation and Transport Command? The necessity of buyi 


Ame Dakotas and Constellations could doubtless not be 


avoided; but it is regrettable on several grounds. But, taken 
as a whole, the facts give ground for some encouragement. 
The numbers of aircraft, at least, are impressive, particularly 
when it is remembered that the whole of the domestic routes 
of the United States were flown in 1943 by 163 aircraft. And 
the average quality will clearly be on the upgrade within : 
year or eighteen months. 

The story that Mr Thomas had to tell on airports was of 


the same character: present position, awful; temporary cx — 
pedients, in hand; prospects for 1947 and 1948, promising — 





Availability 


Awcraft No. Size Routes 
I.—Now in Use 
(a)British Military Airevafi 
LORCOSEIORS ..« inc vniccecccdsse0s 27 6 berths Australia 
or 14 seats S. America 
“G” and C ° class flying boats 14 Athens, Cairo 
Sunderland flying boats ........ 24 16 berths 
(b) Foreign Ai 
SOT cncnnenacneie? shane 16 5-15 seats N. Atlantic To be taken out 
Boeing Clippers (fiying boats) .. 3 20 N. Atlantic] of service 
LOGOS occ cccec cs cckmeeees 19 14 seats i East Obtained on Lend- 
Lease and 13 to 
be returned 
Douglas Dakotas............6 72 15 seats Europe and Now purchased 
medium stage outright 
routes 
SORE FU ORS cc ctssevsniets 25 13-15seats Internal routes May-June 
: Tl.—To BE AVAILABLE IN 1946 
(a) Military Airevaft 
piles «ban. tecean. <b 12 6 berths Australia 
; or 14 seats S. America 
Sunderland TH .............45 12 = l6berths India Autumn 1946 
Halifax C CIM. ...........eees 12 10 seats tT; Africa and = Spring 1946 
{b) Foreign Aircraft 
Lockheed Constellations........ 5 #1 seats = =N. Atlantic To be — 
946 
(c) Civil version of Military Types ay 
SUVA Spe neties «Aa 37 «seats = India 25 by Feb. 19% 
5. Africa 12 in followm: 
3 it months 
BONES ooo. csituccwevrenaines 20 J2berths N. Atlantic October 
Pe OE 2s oh ci nessd cabins oe 79 22 berths Commonwealth May 1946 and 
or %-44 3 =&S. America May 1947 
WOE Busta alnsbcktewenvied 1 2l seats Europe 1946-47 
$ Solent (flying boat). ... ee Australia 
or 3 seats 
(d) New Designs , 
Bristol Wayfarer .............. 13 = S2 seats 2 and March-May 194 
Bristol Freighter .............. 2B 330 ibs. 
Ee <ar64cctns khen ne etseei.-.% “i seats Feeder routes From August 19% 








It = napa aie before Heathrow, the designated ait- 
port for istance flights, will be even partially ready, but it 
will be a fine airport when it is finished. inthe meantime the 
very unsatisfactory alternative of Nurn must be used. On the 
other hand, the RAF is relaxing its hold on Northolt in the next 
few weeks, and this will replace Croydon as the terminal of 
the routes. But in general, the shortage of airports 
epee en more severe in the immediate future 


ev 
the shortage of aircraft. Mr Thomas was encouraging, 
though vague, on the extent to which room will be left for local 
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ntrol of air ports. Scotland will not be alone in wanting 
me say in the running of airports, both for industrial and 
mmercial reasons. It is also possible—as some municipal 
thorities were beginning to realise before the war—to fit an 
rport into the social and recreational life of a city, so that 
serves a purpose which no railway station, for instance, could 
er achieve. That is clearly best done locally, rather than from 
ondon. 
A third topic on which there is progress to report is in the 
anning of the three Corporations. The Board of BOAC has 
en reorganised. General Critchley departs from the Director- 
eneralship, but Lord Knollys remains as Chairman. Nuclei 
the two new Corporations—British European and British 
puth American—are already being formed within BOAC, and 
me satisfaction is to be derived from the fact that, although 
e railway companies and the shipping firms have been excluded 
pm any participation in the ownership of the new Corporations, 
ey are willing to put their experience and their preliminary 
ganisation at the Government’s disposal. Sir Harold Hartley, 
therto Vice-President of the LMS Railway, is to be Chairman 
British European, and Mr John Booth, hitherto of the Booth 
ine, of British South American. 
The test of all these plans, however, is flight. Here too 
e stage of action is apparently about to begin. BOAC has 
nnounced its six main services — the Kangaroo to India, 
ustralia and New Zealand, the Tiger to the Middle East and 
dia, the Springbok to East and South Africa, the Dragon to 
he Far East, a West African service and a double North Atlantic 
rvice to Montreal and New York. The Kangaroo is to run 


National Insurance 


THE Government’s National Insurance Bill is designed, in the 
words of the White Paper which summarises its main pro- 
isions (Cmd. 6729), to provide for a “unified and comprehensive 
heme of national insurance, which will eventually cover prac- 
sally everyone in Great Britain.” It will give sickness and 
memployment benefit, maternity benefits and widows’ benefits, 
tardian’s allowance, retirement pension and death grant. These 
enefits will in every case be substantially higher than under the 
isting scheme, and in the case of sickness, unemployment, 
idowhood and retirement, higher than those proposed in the 
oalition White Paper. 


1. Scope 


The population over school-leaving age and under pensionable 
pe is divided into three broad classes of insured persons: (i) 
ployed persons, i.e., those working under a contract of service ; 
i) self-employed persons, i.e., those working, but not under a 
pntract of service, and (iii) non-employed persons. The numbers 
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tour times a week, the North Atlantic service twice a day, most 
of the others approximately daily. Fares range from “ under 
£100” for the North Atlantic to £131 to Johennesburg, £220 
to Sydney and £187 to Tokyo. The European services are 
also to be handed over to BOAC (as trustee for the unborn 
British European Airways) within the next few weeks. 
Frequencies here range up to three a day to Paris. The South 
American service is at present conducting its provixg flights; 
regular service will begin in the Spring. 

Cn one subject, however, there is still uncertainty. It is 
clear that British civil aviation will have to meet strong com- 
petition from American airlines. What is less certain is whether 
that competition will be the open warfare of rate-cutting and 
uneconomic subsidies. These are the subjects that are under 
discussion, in conditions of the greatest secrecy, at Bermuda. 
Such reports as are available are optimistic, though it would 
be very rash, after the experience of Chicago, to count any 
chickens before they are fully hatched. But there can be no 
question that the outlook would be brighter if it were possible 
to put a limit to the full rigours of unequal competition—which 
requires an effort by the British to convince the Americans 
that they have an equal interest in the utmost possible expansion, 
provided enly that it is not chaotic or unfair. The evidences 
now available that British civil aviation, after so much talk, 
is really on the point of getting into the air, making the best 
of what resources it can scrape together, may prove to be the 
best solvents of the atmosphere of transatlantic asperity that 
has crept into recent discussion of the subject. 


Bill—A Summary 


in each category and those who will be outside insurance in 1948 
are shown in the following table :— 


TABLE | 
CLASSIFICATION OF POPULATION, 1948 
(000's) 
i | j 
Men | Married Other | Pota 

| Worea Woinen | 

7“? l 
Insured persons : Emptoy red .... 13,300 1,400 | 4,600 19,360 
Self-employed ......... 2,200 | 100 | 500 | 2,809 
Non-employed ........ 700 | 8,100 1,200 10,000 

Perse above pension age who have retired | | 
Sian souls Scheie eclashnd iarterhoaa-ns Pioneer wt 1,700 } 1,700 2,300 | 5,700 
Children under 15, or 15-15 at school ; 5,500 | Sat 5,100 | 10,460 
Totals | 11,300 | 48 209 


13,700 | 
2. Contributions 


All insured persons will pay a weekly contribution according 
to the category in which they fall. Contributions will be paid 
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by a stamp on a single insurance card, which, in the case of an 
employed person, will also cover industrial injuries insurance. 
Certain categories, e.g., those who are unemployed or those 
incapable of work, drawing pensions or other benefits and those 
under full-time education or unpaid apprenticeship, may be 
exempted from liability to pay contributions. . 

The rates of contribution payable by the insured and by their 
employers, together with the amount of the Exchequer supple- 
ment, are to be as follows: — 





TABLE Il 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
Weekly Amount of 
Rate of Exchequer 
| Contribution Supplement 





; s. 4d. 

Payable by employed persons Men < O57 
Women 3.67 

Payable by their employers Men 3 10 
Women 3.60 

Total for employed persons Men 8 5 
Women 6 7 

Self-employed persons Men 5 9 
Women 4 10 

Non-employed persons Men 4 8 
Women 3. 68 





Juveniles under 18 will pay contributions 


at approximately 
fifteen-twenty-sixths of the rates for adults, e.g., employed boys 
under 18 will contribute 2s. 8d. weekly, and employed girls under 
18, 2s. 2d. 


3. Benefits 


Employed persons will be eligible for all benefits without excep- 
tion. Self-employed persons will be eligible for all except unem- 
ployment benefit; they will also not be able to draw sickness 
benefit until after 24 days of incapacity. Non-employed persons 
will not be eligible for unemployment or sickness benefits or weekly 
maternity allowances, though they will be able to draw a single 
maternity grant and also the smaller “ attendance allowance” for 
maternity. 

The rates of benefit under the new scheme, compared with those 
in the Coalition White Paper and with the existing rates, are set 
out in Table III. The conditions for drawing benefit are complex 
and only the main provisions can be set out here. 


TABLE III 
Main BeneEFIT RATES 





j 
New (White Paper! Present 
Proposals Proposals Scheme 
Weekly Rates :— s. a s. d. 
SiCBOES «sn vb08 celveccegecee 2% 0 24 «0 18s. ; 
(20s. after (10s. 6d, after 6 months) 
3 years) 
Unemployment ...........0% 2% 0 24 0 24s. 
ssn vhdwkadohagaed 2 «0 2 0 | 10s. (0.A.P.) 


The rates paid in columns 2 and 3 relate to single adults, Lower rates will in general 
be paid to married women. In column 4 the sickness and unemployment rates are those 
for a single man; there are separate rates’for married and single 


os 


women. 


Increases for Dependants : 
Wife or other adult ........ } None on sickness benefit. 
16 0 16s. on unemployment benefit. 
10s. O.A.P. for wife over 60. 
None on sickness benefit. 


(Wife only in the case of re- 
tirement pension)......... 
Pet CEs cc nnsaksennestee 


Widows and Orphans :— 
Widow's Allowance (first 13 
ae ee Se 
Widowed Mother’s Allowance 
Widow’s Pension 


Widow's pension of 10s. with 
allowance of 5s. for first 
child: 

Ys. 6d.. (Orphan’s Pension). 


ee 


BRAS 
como 


0 
0 
0 
0 


SSBe 


Maternity :-— 
Maternity Allowance (for 13 
ks None. 


None. 


* 
o 
s & 
o 


eee eee ewe eee ewe 


Grants :— 
Maternity Grant........... « £4 £4 £2 (with a further {2 if a wife 
is also insured). 
Death Grant (Adults)....... £20 £20 None. 








(a) Unemployment and sickness benefit. 
The basic rate for-a man or single woman is 26s. a week. An 


employed married woman will receive 20s. for unemployment and 
16s, for sickness. The juvenile rate of benefit is 15s. It should. 


be moted that the benefit for a dependent child is limited to the 
covered by the general scheme of family 


first; other children are 
allowances 


5s. on Se benefit. | 
None on O.A.P. * 
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A waiting period of 3 days will be imposed, though they p, _ 
count for benefit under certain conditions. The payment of ;, 7 
contributions entitles an insured person to indefinite sick, 
benefit and to 180 days of unemployment benefit (the period 
increased if more than 156 contributions have been paid). Une 
ployment benefit can be withheld, for a period not exceeding 
weeks, if a man has refused an offer of suitable employment, f,i, 
to comply with the regulations or lost his employment throy 
misconduct. , 


(b) Maternity benefit. 


Maternity allowance of 36s. a week is payable for 13 week 
women who are normally gainfully occupied, provided they 
working. Women who are not gainfully occupied will receive , 
attendance allowance of 20s. a week for 4 weeks. All women rece) 
the maternity grant of £4. ae 


(c) Widows and Orphans 


A widow qualifies on her husband’s insurance for a widoy 
allowance of 36s. a week for 13 weeks. Thereafter she draw 
widowed mother’s of 33s. 6d. a week so long as she hae 
child of school age. Widow’s pension is payable to women of wet 
50 who have been married at least ten years. A Guardia} 
allowance of 12s a week is payable where one of the parents ¢) 
the orphan had been insured- under the new scheme. 


(d) Retirement Pensions. 
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The main conditions are that the insured person must har But t 
reached the age of 65 for men (60 for women), that he or sy @eggmenter th 
must have retired from regular t and must have paid and the: 
the prescribed number of contributions. If he or she remains q will als 
work after the retirement age, the eventual pension is increased by the wh 
roughly 2s. a week for every additional year worked, up to a ma- noticed 
mum of five additional-years. After 70 (65 for women) an insured ance) ri 
person may draw pension while continuing to work. Spec | over, tl 
provisions are made for those who reach the retirement age with- (except 
out. having paid the required number of contributions under tk funds, ' 
new scheme. a year 

TABLE IV — 
RATES OF CONTRIBUTION FOR EMPLOYED ADULT Matrs quing. 
(In pence per week) aa Minist 
Full Contribution from : / 
Actuaria! | 
Contri- 
bution Person | Employer | Excheque 





(e) Death Grant. . pase 
The adult benefit of £20 is reduced to £15 for a child aged 61 i 
17, £10 for a child aged 3 to 5 and £6 for a child under 3. No is 
grant is payable for anyone who is over pension age when tht _ 
scheme starts and the grant will be reduced to £10 for those wh the 
are within 10 years of pension age when the scheme starts. at 
4. Administration Bil 

National Insurance will be administered by the Ministry R 
National, Insurance, which will have regional and locai offices due 
throughout the country. The administration of sickness and oni 
maternity benefits will be transferred from the Approved Societies, Bo 
whose staffs will be compensated, wherever appropriate. ius 
Independent statutory authorities, on the lines of the existing Ge 
Unemployment Insurance scheme, i.e., Insurance Officers, a ve: 
Tribunals and the National Insurance issioners whose deci- 5 
sion will be final, will be responsible for determining claims 10 a 
benefit. Other questions arising-under the Act, ¢.g., liability 1 m 
pay contributions, will be decided by the Minister, with the right ce 
of final appeal to the High Court. fc 
A National Insurance Advisory Committee, on the lines of the M 
existing Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, wil! b¢ th 
appointed by the Minister, who will refer to this committee a0) Lic 
questions he thinks desirable. N 


There will also be local advisory committees, representing 
employérs, or insured persons, or both. T 
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5. Finance 


The Bill sets up two new Funds—the National Insurance Fund 
d the National Insurance (Reserve) Fund. All contributions, 
cluding those of the Exchequer, will be paid into the National 
nsurance Fund, from which all claims for benefits will be met. 
his Fund will be supplemented by the interest on the reserve in 
he National Insurance (Reserve) Fund. All the assets accumu- 
lated in the existing health, pensions and unemployment insurance 

hemes will be carried to the N.I. (Reserve) Fund, from which 
ihe sum of £100 millions will be transferred to the National Insur- 
nce Fund, to serve as a working balance. The assets from the 
xisting schemes are estimated by the Government Actuary to be 
pproximately £750-800 millions, and the interest earnings on these 

ill be about £21 million a year. Any compensation payments, 
he amount of which cannot be forecast at present, will be met 
rom the National Insurance (Reserve) Fund. 

The contribution to be made to the finance of the scheme out 
pf national funds are of two kinds. On the one hand, a contribution 
rom the Exchequer has been calculated at such a rate as will, 
ogether with the contributions of the insured person and of the 
mployer, cover the actuarial costs of an insured person entering 
he scheme at the initial age. For an employed adult man, the full 


actuarial contribution is 125.8 pence per week, of which the in- 
sured man is to pay 55.4d, the employer 45.6 and the Exchequer 


24.8d. The distribution of these sums is shown in Table IV. 

But there will be additional costs arising from persons who 
enter the scheme, at the beginning or later, above the initial age 
and these additional costs are to be borne by the Exchequer, which 
will also meet the cost of Assistance payments. The finances of 
the whole scheme are summarised in Table V. It should be 
noticed that the Exchequer share of total costs (including Assist- 
ance) rises from 34 per cent in 1948 to-58 per cent in 1978. More- 
over, these figures do not include the cost of the health service 
(except for the contribution towards it from National Insurance 
funds, which is estimated at £36 million in 1949 and at £37 million 
a year in 1950-55), of the industrial injury scheme or: of family 
allowances. . 

The Bill provides that the Government actuary shall make 
quinquennial reports on the finances of the Fund, after which the 
Minister will review benefit rates and report to Parliament on any 


NOTES OF 


Unproductive Coal Debate 


Those who listened to the two days’ debate on the second 
reading of the Coal Industry Nationalisation Bill this’ week can 
hardly have been stirred by a sense of the historical importance 
of the occasion. A measure which might have been welcomed 
with elation by Government supporters and opposed with bitter- 
ness by the Conservative benches produced a debate which was 
anti-climacteric, sub-standard and occasionally even perfunctory. 
This is a serious disappointment ; for coal is the supremely im- 
portant industrial problem which the country has to tackle, and 
its nationalisation is the first and most serious test to which the 
Government has submitted itself. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer taunted the Opposition for not having their hearts in 
the battle ; they might have replied that the Government spokes- 
men for their part had also failed to make out a convincing cas¢ 
for state ownership of this sick industry. But their motion for 
rejection of the Bill was inevitably defeated by 359 to 182, and the 
Bill now goes to Standing Committee. 


Both sides largely rehearsed the well-worn facts of the past 
the only too familiar story of squalor and inefficiency—instead of 
constructive explanation and criticism of the National Coal 
Board’s part in removing them. Mr Shinwell’s opening speech 
justifiably laid stress on the unmistakable mandate which the 
Government had received from the electorate to apply their fifty- 
year-old remedy of nationalisation. He underlined the import- 
ance of securing men of the highest ability to serve on the Board 
and of paying them commercial salaries. The Board must be a 
model employer ; it must balance its books without the aid of con- 
cealed subsidies ; but it must also be subject to general guidance 
from the Minister in matters of “ national interest ”; because the 
Minister himself must be held responsible to Parliament. But 
there was no attempt to outline the broad scope of policy which 
lies within the Minister’s power at almost every stage in the Bill. 
Ministers, it seems, need only be didactic when it suits them. 

__ This wrong note of emphasis was. sustained by the Opposition. 
The question of fair compensation is important enough, and The 
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changes in expenditure “ necessary for the preservation of health 
and working capacity.” In conformity with the policy of main- 
taining a high level of employment, there will be power to raise 
or lower contributions in accordance with fluctuations in the level 
of employment. 


TABLE V 
NATIONAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


(£ millions) 


























Estimatep Expenpiture 1948 1958 1968 1978 
| 
secihyeapetadetiatioaneeiiietetmaieitletis i cccsitcitindthaleda lang tiie itil ip cal Keene aii 
Benefits under the Bill :— 
Retirement pensions................ 238 OL 
Widows’ benefits, and guardians’ allow- 
ait a oct eens a adele ad 22 35 
Unemployment benefit.............. 4 4 
Sickness benefit 2.05. .5i0.cccsccece 10 83 
Maternity benefits.................. 9 8 
weaeh’ grant eS. Oe ere l 6 
Cost of administration.............. 18 18 
Wii blitoside<ed<tiew 452 545 
nent 
Estimatep Income 
Interest on assets of National Insurance 
(esceve) Panes: is. 560. ois 21 21 
Receipts from con-) insured persons 175 189 
tributions under | employers..... 138 145 
First Schedule to { Exchequer (a). 82 83 
Bill. 
* Total Income..........2+06 416 | 438 | 439 | a 
re er te ee 
Balance of expenditure, to be met j | 
from Exchequer (6) .............. 3% | 107 | 239 | 338 
| ————_——_|- -— 
Esttmatep Cost to ExcHeguer 
Benefits under the Bill... 0.0.0. ce ceca 118 190 322 416 
Assistance :— | 
Non-contributory pensions .......... {22 17 9 l 
Siipplementary pensions ............ 3 p30 3 p28 au ho 
Unemployment assistance ........... 23 23 | 23 | 21 
Cost of administration.............. 4 4 4 4 
RAS inc nce a ho eass 57 | ss) ast 
Total Cost to Exchequer ... 175 | 243 | 367 | 452 





THE WEEK 


Economist has fully shared—and anticipated—the indignation 
aroused by the proposal to block the Government stock issued 
to coal companies. Mr Dalton’s defence that it is necessary to 
safeguard the gilt-edged market from “ unnecessary disturbance 
and improper manipulation” is, of course, the familiar Treasury 
view tinged with political prejudice. But the Opposition could 
have made far more of their invidious task by concentrating less 
upon important questions of detail and developing instead the 
transcendent problems of principle—the getting of coal at the 
lowest real cost ; the fulfilment of the “ national interest ” through 
the safeguard of full publicity ; and a sustained stimulus towards 
efficiency and responsibility, not from the Minister, but from a 
eer examining body with power to assess the Board’s 
policy. 


x 


Both sides freely invoked the Reid Report in support of their 
arguments. Mr Shinwell, however, was content to dispose of 
the problem of reorganisation of the industry in one short passage 
—barely a hundred words long. That the crux of the problem 
should be so briefly dismissed by the Minister upon whom such 
wide powers devolve under the Bill is astonishing and alarming. 
“A complete modernisation of the industry” has an all too 
familiar ring, and Mr Shinwell must know that it represents the 
most remote objective. The community wants to know not 
what the industry may look like in twenty-five years, but what 
progress will have been made during the next five years towards 
restoring it to some degree of efficiency,.and in particular how 
the £150 million of new capital is to be spent. That is the main 
task in view, and Mr Eden did his case no good by suggesting 
first that the sum might be excessive and secondly that it must 
be treated as a frivolous piece of publicity. If there is one matter 
in which the Government is in deadly earnest, it is here. The 
real question is not whether the money will be spent, but how— 
for what new pits, reconstruction and extensions, and new 
machinery. 
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The Trade Disputes Bill 


If ever there was a specific issue on which the Government 
received a clear mandate from the electorate, it was to repeal the 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927. The Act has 
always been regarded in the Labour movement as a piece of 
repressive legislation, and the rigid opposition of the Conserva- 
tives to any moderate reform of some of its clauses during the 
Coalition Government did nothing to lessen the resentment of 
trade unionists at what they regard as an infringement of their 
lawfully-gained rights of association. 


The present Bill must be one of the shortest measures in Parlia- 
mentary history, for it contains only one clause. The Govern- 
ment has decided upon a straightforward repeal of the 1927 Act, 
rather than to amend it by repealing Clauses 5 and 6 (the clauses 
concerning the affiliation of civil service unions) or to follow the 
example of the Labour Government of 1930 by seeking to amend 
the Act by redefinition. Its brevity, however, will not prevent it 
from being one of the most controversial and hotly-debated mea- 
sures of the present Parliament. 


The main effects of the repeal will be threefold. First it will 


allow established civil servants to join trade unions affiliated to 


the Trades Union Congress: this will bring a considerable accre- 
tion of strength to the TUC. Few people will oppose the right of 
the civil service unions to affiliate to the TUC. But the second 
main charge, which will mean that the political levy is auto- 
matically included in a worker’s subscription to his union unless 
he objects, is much more questionable. In theory, there fhay be 
little difference between “ contracting-out” of a subscription to 
a political fund and “cdntracting-into” it, which is the present 
position. But in practice, when the onus is on the individual, 
the chances are that inertia will bring to the ranks of the Labour 
party large numbers who will not take the trouble to contract out. 


a 


It is the third effect which is, however, mainly worrying the 
Conservatives—that the Bill will, in theory, legalise a general 
strike. Although the words “ general strike” are not mentioned 
in the original Act, it was designed to prevent an illegal strike 
intended to coerce the Government directly or indirectly by in- 
flicting hardship on the community. This might, however, be 
said of any strike of, say, the dockers or the miners, and there 
were plenty of doubts about the legality of the General Strike 
of 1926. There are no doubt adequate powers which could again 
be applied in the highly unlikely event of a recurrence of a 
nation-wide stoppage, but the TUC’s decision in favour of the 
continuation of national arbitration for the present is an indica- 
tion that the unions are thinking on pacific and legal lines. 


* * * 


Uno and Azerbaijan 


The Security Council’s discussion of the dispute between 
Russia and Persia produced a lively and sometimes dramatic dis- 
cussion, but no surprises. M. Taquizadeh and M. Vyshinsky 

ut the case for their two countries, the one in his slow meticu- 

English, the other in a robust and stylish Russian that 
necessarily loses some of its force and pace in translation. But 
once the former had expressed his country’s willingness to pro- 
ceed with direct negotiations, the Council’s decision was a fore- 
gone conclusion. The only point under debate was whether nego- 
tiations should proceed on a basis of periodic reports to the 
Council or whether—the point was M. Vyshinsky’s—this did not 
constitute placing the Soviet Government “under the control 
of the Council. ... This would not be in conformity with the 
dignity of the Soviet Government.” This point about dignity was 
implicitly rejected by all subsequent speakers save the Polish 
delegate. The Council finally adopted a compromise whereby, 
in deference to M. Vyshinsky’s wishes, it did not retain the sub- 
ject on its agenda, but whereby it isto receive a report of the 
the result of the direct negotiations and is empowered to call for 
periodic reports. M. Vyshinsky’s closing speech made the point 
that only if there were-no results need the Council concern itself 
with the matter again. “ And I, for my part, am convinced that 
we shall come to results,” he added. Thus, in substance, if not in 
appearance, Russia got its way. 

A new Persian Government, headed, as was expected, by 
Qawam as Saltanch, will tackle the situation. He will gain kudos 
among his own people thanks to the news, published only five 
days after he entered office, that the control of all railways in 
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Azerbaijan and between Teheran and the Caspian was on January 
29th handed over to the Persian Central Government by the 
Russian military authorities. 


* * * 


Uno’s First Secretary General 


By a unanimous recommendation of the Security Council, 
M. Trygve Lie, Foreign Minister of Norway, is to be offered the 
first Secretary-Generalship of the United Nations Organisation, 
The choice had been a foregone conclusion ever since, last Monday 
night, the Big Five agreed to drop the candidature of the prin- 
cipal runner-up, Mr Lester Pearson, of Canada, M. Lie’s chie 
testing-time—his service as Norway’s Foreign Minister both in 
exile and on return home—suggzsts that he has the political 
acumen for the job. Less is known, outside his own country, 
of his administrative ability, but that quality can, should he wish, 
easily be supplemented at lower levels. In London his burly 
figure is remembered with affection, and his selection will be very 
generally welcomed. 


The only black pot in an otherwise satisfactory choice is the 
distressing revelation—only too patent during the preliminary 
discussion of candidates—of the extent to which Anglo-Russian 
disagreement is taken as a foregone conclusion. Eastern Europe 
is riddled with the idea; a Greek or Turk has but to express 
admiration for something Russian to be branded as anti-British, 
and vice-versa. Only this week, the Greeks have lost a valuable 
and dependable Foreign Minister simply because he refused to 
be branded, before the Security Council and by reactionary circles 
in Athens, as pro-Russian and anti-British instead of as a liberal 
and loyal Greek. 


An idea which is the scourge of Eastern Europe should not for 
one moment be allowed to infect the West. Yet M. Lie, because 
he was first suggested by the Russians, has been widely branded 
as their man and Britain’s adversary. Nothing could be further 
from the facts. Even to suggest it is to do grave injustice not 
only to him personally, but to Norway’s fine record of inde- 
pendent diplomacy and international service. It is no bad augury 
to begin the new regime by appointing a fellow-countryman of 
Fridtjof Nansen. 


* x * 


Uno in Committee 


While the limelight and the cine-cameras have all been 
focused upon the Security Council, Uno’s other committees 
have been getting through a mass of work, most of which 1s 
necessarily procedural and unspectacular. The Political and 
Security Committee, for instance. has already got its report on 
atomic control through the Assembly, and has completed its work 
by reaching full agreement on language rules. The Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural Committee has also finished and presented 
its report. The Economic and Social Council, on the other hand, 
has not proceeded far. It has held two meetings but done litte 


—_ than elect its president and expatiate on the mightiness of its 
task. 


Amidst a mass of detail, two incidents are perhaps worth special 
mention. The first is the heated discussion on whether to elect 
conference officers by nomination or by secret ballot. The decision 
in favour of the latter amounts to a victory for the small powers, 
who, when nominations are publicly made, sometimes dare not 
line up against the great. The British delegation: preferred secret 
ballot. Another highlight was a moving and remarkable speech 
in which Mr Sol Bloom persuaded several waverers in the 
Economic and Social Committee to support the view that Uno 
should back immediate and improved financial support for Unrra. 


_ Perhaps the least dynamic report so far adopted by the Assembly 
is that on atomic control, which simply bequeathes to the Atomic 
Control Commission the formidable job of conceiving measures t© 
ensure that no nation includes atom bombs in its armouries. 


The sharpest impression created by this first Assembly is the 
blatancy of the bloc-voting, and the consequent revolt of the small 
powers. This was evident not only in the vote on secret balloting 
already mentioned, but also in the narrow majority whereby M. 
Spaak was elected to the first presid of the Assembly in the 


teeth of the American and Russian “blocs” combined. It was 
also apparent in the elections to the Economic and Social Council, 
when only one of the Big Five (France) secured enough votes 
to earn a three-year tenure of office. 
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Mutiny in the RAF 


The series of incidents, euphemistically called “ strikes,” at 
twelve RAF stations in the Far East, in which altogether some 
thousands of men have taken part, should not have come as a 
surprise to the authorities or the Government. Many of their 
complaints are petty, but the main cause of the mutiny is dis- 
satisfaction with the rate of demobilisation in general and in 
a with the application of the group release principle to 
the ; 


In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr Attlee very 
properly gave a warning that there can be no concession to 
indiscipline. But it cannot be said that his statement will give 
satisfaction to the impatient, angry men in the forces, the majority 
of whom still do not know when they are to be released even if 
they have several years’ service to their credit. The Prime 
Minister really gave no hard facts about the prospects of release 
except to repeat what he threw out quite casually in the censure 
debate at the beginning of December—that the rate of 100,000 
a week was being maintained—but he still did not say for how 
long. He stuck to the plea of commitments as the main reason 
why demobilisation could not be speeded up, yet, later, he 
agreed that the events in Indonesia were not the cause of the 
delay in bringing back the RAF. 


He did, however, announce that a special inquiry was being 
undertaken “into the possibility of more rapid and extensive 
reductions in the forces,” and this presumably means that the 
Government is about to decide on the size of the permanent 
peacetime establishments of the Services. It certainly is high 
time that a decision was reached on this very fundamental matter, 
which is injecting uncertainty into every department of the 
national life. 


x 


If rumour is to be believed, a decision is now at hand. 

It will probably show a substantial reduction in the Services’ 
demands. After having five million men in uniform for five years, 
a decision to get along with only a million and a half may even 
be applauded. But its full implications should be realised. 
Permanent forces of 1,500,000 mean that compulsory military 
service wil! last four year in future. They also mean that it will 
be four years before the last man now in uniform gets out. A 
year can be added or subtracted for every 250,000 above or below 
1,500,000. Members of Parliament will be well advised to 
remember these facts when the Prime Minisier announces the 
new decision. They will also be wise to be very sceptical indeed 
about optimistic estimates of the probable number of volunteers— 
it that is the Government’s chosen way of escape from its dilemma. 
The aftermath of war reduces volunteering. So does conscription. 
So does full employment. So does a falling birthrate. Improved 
conditions of science will not offset all these influences. 


* « * 


Local Government Staff Scheme 


The new scheme published this week follows very closely 
the lines set out in The Economist of January 19th. The 
wording of the proposals drawn up by the National Whitley 
Council is comically like Civil Service regulations, on which they 
are closely modelled. This is not surprising, since Sir Horace 
Wilson is the chairman. In time it may have the admirable result 
of assisting proposals for the interchange of staffs between the two 
services, 


Most attention will be directed to the proposed scales of pay. 
The Council proposes a uniform scale for all areas except London 
and for all grades up to the Administrative Professional and 
Technical Division. Since there is at present a great diversity of 
scales paid by different authorities, the effect of the new scales 
cannot be easily summarised.- Officials in large, wealthy authorities 
are already paid on scales closely comparable to that now pro- 
posed, and will therefore be little affected. Small or poor authori- 
ties are likely to be faced with a considerable increase. The 
Promoters of the scheme evidently anticipate considerable 
opposition from the narrow-minded defenders of low rates. But 
cheap staffing policies have never been a good economy. The 
new scales are at most levels the same or slightly lower than in 
the civil service, and the civil service is far from overpaid. 


There is greater elasticity in the scales for the administrative, 
professional and technical divisions, and at this level rates of pay 
are equal for men and women, but the whole conception of pro- 
motion is criss-crossed by examination barriers. Hitherto far too 
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little attention has been paid to uniform standards of recruit- 
ment and promotion, and an extension of the examination system 
was desirable. But now the pendulum has swung too far. The 
wretched local officer, once he has passed his entrance exam- 
ination, cannot rely on his service record for promotion, but 
must pass an examination even for promotion from lower to 
higher clerical duties. Competent establishment committees and 
the training of good supervising officials are the true safeguards. 
Examinations are valuable, but they can be overdone. 


* * * 


Transfer of Functions Bill 


A pleasant debate took place last week on the second reading 
of this Bill. It was pleasant partly because of the tactics of Mr 
Morrison, who attempted by an amusingly irrelevant digression 
into ministerial titles to divert the attention of the House from 
its real purposes, and partly because it provided an opportunity 
to discuss the comparative functions of Parliament and the 
Executive. 


The Bill, whose full title is Ministers of the Crown (Transfer of 
Functions) Bill permits functions to be transferred from one 
Minister to another by Order in Council subject to negative 
resolution, but lays down that a department: of state cannot be 
dissolved without the House of Commons giving an affirmative 
resolution to an Order. This brought out a valuable distinction 
between types of Order, the affirmative being the greater check, 
since orders subject to negative resolution are confirmed in default 
of objections. An interesting point was made that the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, whose job it is to scrutinise all Orders, is 
now so swamped with work that it is unable to carry out its 
functions efficiently. 


The Opposition opposed the Bill as a dangerous extension of 
the powers of the Executive. This is not a legitimate matter of 
concern in principle, although not particularly appropriate in this 
case. The pace and urgency of government and the increas- 
Ing area it covers makes it impossible to work only by Bill. 
The immediate remedy appears to be to improve the machinery 
for scrutinising Orders. 


* * * 


The New French Government 


At last the French people have been told the truth about 
their shattered economy and about the efforts required to rebuild 
it. This unpleasant but urgent task was courageously performed 
by M Gouin when he introduced his Government to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly on Tuesday. It remains to be seen whether 
national policies will, in fact, be formulated and whether the 
Ministers now in charge of the national economy will be able to 
enlist the co-operation of the public and to apply them consistently. 

The first need of France is an adequate minimum of consumer 
goods, equitably distributed among the population. This involves 
the formulation of appropriate manpower, production, import and 
financial policies. The second and equally important, though 
immediately less pressing, task is to modernise the country’s in- 
dustrial and agricultural equipment and practice. This is the task 
that was entrusted by Geenral de Gaulle to M. Jean Monnet at 
the end of last year ; its performance, too, requires appropriate pro- 
duction, import and financial policies. It is quite clear that if even 
the first task is to be tackled vigorously during the next few 
months, the country cannot afford to set aside the resources for 
military purposes contemplated by the previous Government. If 
the people of France are to be asked to put their shoulders to the 
wheel they must first of all be adequately fed and clothed. 

The new Government has yet to prove its ability to devise the 
kind of policies likely to achieve these ends; and the three parties 
have yet to demonstrate that, with an election in sight, they have 
the courage to place national needs above party politics. The 
amiable new President, M Gouin, is likely to prove a conciliator 
rather than an initiator of policy. That task has been entrusted to 
M Philip, the new and inexperienced Socialist Minister of Finance 
and National Economy. At his elbow he has two other Socialist 
Ministers—M Tanguy-Prigent (Agriculture) and M Jules Moch 
(Public Works and Transport)—and three Communists—M 
Marcel Paul (Industrial Production), M Zilloux (Reconstruction), 
and M Croizat (Labour). Much depends, therefore, upon whether 
the Socialist and Communist Ministers will be able to work in 
harmony for national, as distinct from purely Party, ends. Some | 
of them may be sorely tempted to exploit the latter, with elections 
only four months away. 
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Egypt and Treaty Revision 


News of the despatch of a British reply to Egypt’s Note of 
December 20th asking for revision of the Egyptian treaty arrived 
in Cairo just in time to avert a long-threatened Cabinet crisis. The 
split arose, as did a similar crisis early in December, out of criti- 
cisms by the Independent Wafdist members of the Cabinet, under 
its strong man, Makram Ebeid, of Nokrasky Pasha’s failure to 
press on with negotiations with Britain. Its immediate cause was a 
speech in which the Foreign Minister, Badawi Pasha, reasonably 
stated in London that he saw no case for referring the Anglo- 
Egyptian situation to Uno unless and until direct negotiations 
proved futile. He was universally misreported in the Egyptian 
press as saying that the matter was not one for Uno. Makram at 
once denounced him as subservient to Britain, and resigned 
together with two fellow Ministers of his party. They later 
withdrew their resignations rather than miss discussion of the 
British reply. 

This is unlikely to meet Egyptian desires, which are a com- 
plete withdrawal of British troops in order to remove all taint of 
restriction of Egyptian independence, and recognition of “the 
unity of the Nile Valley ”—that is, of Egypt’s claim to a say in 
the future of the Sudan. The British Note will not go far or fast 
enough for Egyptian tastes, because the security of British imperial 
communications hangs, inter alia, upon the future relations of the 
Great Powers, and while these are in the present melting-pot 
British statesmen are loth wholly to withdraw from key areas 
that are as important to some of the Dominions as to themselves. 
Hence their cautious start with “preliminary conversations,” 
though they specifically add that these may include the Sudan 
question. 

But the tempo they have chosen appears to underestimate two 
facts. The first is the vehemence of Egyptian feeling that the 
troops must go. Not only Makram and the Government, but 
the Palace and the Wafd are at one on this. The last named, 
which had for long kept silence on the subject, is now pressing it 
as loudly as the rest in order to win popular favour. British over- 
estimation of the room and time that is available for bargaining 
might lead to a repetition of the unrest of 1919 and, indeed, to 
the resort to Uno mentioned by Badawi Pasha. The second fact 
that British politicians seem to underestimate is the modern possi- 
bility of moving military forces fast over long distances. Their 
imagination lags far behind reality. All Egyptians want the 
troops to go, but reflective Egyptians do not want them to go too 


- far. It is surely wiser to hold them on call in the area, but out 


of sight and mind, than to strive after arrangements which expose 
them to Egyptian reprisals and Great Britain to Egyptian enmity. 
*x *x * 


British Relations with Poland 


Several points in British policy towards Poland are becoming 
a serious problem to anyone interested in Anglo-Polish friendship. 
First, there is the British attitude towards General Anders’ 
army. This army belives that its “ mission” is to carry civil war 
into Poland as part of a jehad against Bolshevism. It makes no 
bones about this. It takes pride in its open preparations. While 
it is waiting in Italy for its D-Day, and for the third world war 
which it hopes is imminent, it finds some diversion in terrorising 
Italian Communists, Socialists and even moderate centre group- 
ings. All this has been recounted by the Rome correspondents 
of British newspapers, who have also reported Italian requests 
for liberation from these Poles. Yet the Anders army continues 
to enjoy British protection, and, far from being demobilised, is 
allowed to enlist new recruits from Polish and other DPs. 

A second fact which is causing Poles to draw unhappy con- 
clusions about British policy is the tone and toughness of the 
terms which caused them to break off the recent financial negotia- 
tions between Britain and Poland. It should be noted that the 
budgets of the Arciszewski Government which they were asked 
to meet amounted to one-fifth of the average annual budget of 
pre-war Poland—a nation 32 million strong. Further, the Interim 
Treasury Committee, which was created to wind up the affairs 
of the former London Government, is still indirectly financing all 
sorts of activities by M. Arciszewski’s followers, and these expenses 
were added to the bill presented to the Warsaw Government. 
Lastly, the Poles were asked to Bey in advance and in gold a sum 
amounting to one-third of the Polish gold reserve. 

On top of these two facts, which tend to turn every Pole who 
is not hoping for a third world war into an embittered enemy of 
Britain, came an astonishing remark of Mr Bevin’s made in a 
parliamentary reply to Professor Savory. After charging the 
Polish administration with responsibility some recent political 
murders, he added that he “looked forward to the end of these 
police states.” The Polish delegate to Uno countered with the 
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news that no less than 900 Communists and Socialists in Poland 
have in recent months been murdered by right wing terrorists, 

It was surely the height of unwisdom for Mr Bevin to make a 
remark which cannot but be interpreted by the Anders army as 
a promise that its D-Day is in sight, and by all Poles in Poland 
as an encouragement to the opponents of the present Warsaw 
Government. Indeed, the remark was so unwise as to suggest that 
Mr Bevin does not know all these facts. If so, it is surely time 
that he examined current British policy towards Poland and the 
officials responsible for its formulation. 


* * * 


Diplomatic Appointments 


Sir Archibald Clark ‘Kerr is to go on from Indonesia to the 
Embassy at Washington. The appointment is a good one. His 
successful experience at Moscow and, earlier, in China should 
stand him in good stead. But it breaks a precedent of some years’ 
standing—that of British representation in the United States by a 
man steeped in home affairs rather than by a career diplomat, 
The break does not matter; it should happen whenever a diplomat 
of the right calibre and versatility is available. But the precedent 
of appointing distinguished men from other than the diplomatic 
career must not be abandoned. It is nowhere more suitable than 
in Moscow, where a non-diplomat, Sir Stafford Cripps, has 
already established the precedent. And unless and until changes 
more radical than those at present envisaged take place in the 
training of the British foreign service, non-diplomatic appoint- 
ments should be widely used. 

For the day is past when Ambassadors were the personal repre- 
sentatives of their sovereign and needed to reflect litthe more than 
his manners and thoughts. And yet the more senior ranks of the 
diplomatic corps are, with one or two notable exceptions, still 
men recruited in the days when there was a property qualification 
for the diplomatic corps. This was only abolished in 1914. All 
their training and environment tends to make them stand for one 
side only of our national life. It is important that Russians should 
know Britain’s infinite variety—that they should see it represented, 
from time to time, by men who are familiar with the hopes and 
fears of shop stewards and production committees—of Barrow and 
the Gorbals and not merely of Eaton Terrace and Matching 
Priory. Such men, carefully chosen, are likely by reason of their 
experiences, to be more accurate observers than those who have 
always had access to cars and first-class carriages. 


During the war, a Home Front Survey prepared by the Ministry 
of Information was circulated to Embassies and legations abroad. 
Most of them found it the most interesting document to emerge 
from the week’s bag. But most of them read it simply as a measure 
of the nation’s chances in war—simply to gauge first how Mr 
and Mrs Britling were seeing it through. Few of them seem to 
have asked for it to continue in order to show them a slice of iife 
they do not know and ought to know. The best man for the 
British Embassy in Moscow is the man who has something of a 
home front survey in his head. 


Appointments of the kind suggested would not be unprece- 
dented, for Dominions and dependencies are already allowed to 
see other facets of Britain’s national life: a former miner goes to 
Newfoundland and a former railwayman to Bengal. And Mr 
Malcolm MacDonald, who has been Minister of Health as well 
as Secretary of State for the Dominions and Colonies, who is just 
completing five successful years as High Commissioner in Canada, 
is to be the first Governor-General of the Malayan Union and 
Singapore. This should be an interesting post, for it is hoped 
that the jurisdiction of the Governor-General will eventually in- 
clude Sarawak and British North Borneo as well as the whol 
Malayan area. His functions have not yet been clearly defined, 


but if there is a job to be done, Mr MacDonald is well qualified 
to do it. 


x * * 


World Labour 


After knocking at the door of the Central Hall for a fort- 
night, and after protracted parley in committee and sub- 
committee, culminating in a highly confusing series of votes 
and counter-votes, the World Trade Union Federation has 
gained at least the principle which it was seeking to establish— 
its right to be consulted by the United Nations. According to 
the final decision, reached in the small hours of Wednesday by 
7 votes to 6, with four abstentions, representatives of the 
Federation are to be invited to take part in the work of the 
Economic and Social Council in a consultative capacity. The 
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Federation’s claim, sponsored by the Russians, for representation 
in the Assembly itself was not conceded. 

The heat of the argument engendered by this application is an 
indication of the trouble that lies ahead. A storm has already 
blown up on the other side of the Atlantic, for a similar applica- 
tion from the American Federation of Labour, which refused 
t) join the world TUF because it included the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations and the Russian trade unions, was 
narrowly defeated, although it was officially sponsored by the 
American delegation and vigorously advocated by Senator 
Connally. This situation may raise a further complication, when 
the relation of the Economic and Social Council to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation comes to be clarified. The AF of L 
is the official representative of American labour in the ILO’s tri- 
partite organisation, while the CIO, although recently admitted to 
the ILO as an observer, has no official recognition in that body. 

The British delegation is obviously not interested in what is 
primarily an American dispute, and has no fears of offending 
Mr Green and the AF of L (although the British TUC is still 
on terms of exchanging fraternal delegates with the AF of L, 
while it has no such relations with the CIO). The precedent, 
however, created by the admission of the Worid Federation may 
well open the gates to a flood of applications from organisations, 
all of which may lay equal claims with the world trade unionists 
to represent important sections of opinion and to have good 
advice to offer Uno. It is perfectly true that it is essential 
for the United Nations to enlist trade union support and advice 
in solving economic and social problems and in restoring free 
trade unions in enemy countries, but this need not involve official 
representation. The matter has, however, now been settled, and 
all that can be hoped is that the leaders of the trade union inter- 
national, having won their favoured position, will not abuse it. 


x * * 


Inside Information ? 


A word of praise should be said for the Report of the Govern- 
ment Actuary on the provisions of the National Insurance Bill. 
Not only is the Report a model of clear reasoning on its main 
subject—the actuarial commitments of the new Bill—but it sheds 
incidental light on a number of related subjects. None of these 
references is likely to prove more interesting, and more tantalising, 
than the two assumptions stated in paragraph 17 :— 

(it) Rate of Interest—In view of recent developments and indica- 
tions of Government policy a rate of compound interest of 2; per 
cent per annum has been adopted, after consultation with the 
Treasury. 

(ii) Rate of Unemployment.—In estimating the cost of unemploy- 
ment benefit and the contribution required for this benefit, and for 
other purposes which involve the use of a rate of unemployment, it 
has been assumed that, on the average, 84 Bo cent of employed 
persons will be out of work at any time. is notional basis has 
been adopted on the instructions of the Government. : 

If the first of these assumptions stood alone, there might be a 
temptation to take it as an exact statement of intentions on the part 
of the Treasury, and as setting a goal for Mr Dalton’s cheap money 
policy. (The present yield on Consols is exactly 2} per cent.) But 
any such temptation should be checked by the second assumption, 
which is not merely conservative, but, in the context of full employ- 
ment policies, downright pessimistic. The Government Actuary 
estimates a total of 19,300,000 persons insured against unemploy- 
ment in 1948. An unemployment rate of 8} per cent would there- 
fore imply an average “live register” of 1,640,000. If the 
calculations are based on this figure, there ought to be the prospect 
of a handsome actuarial profit. But even if the figure is too large, 
it should serve as a reinforcement of the warning already given in 
The Economist that “ full employment” may be compatible with 
an unemployment figure much larger than is generally supposed. 
It is the average duration of unemployment, not the total numbers 
on any one day, that will be the real test of success or failure. 


x * * 


LCC Education Awards 


An important stride forward in the education world passed 
virtually unnoticed last week. The LCC Education Committee 
have just passed a series of proposals for giving increased 
maintenance grants, which should have far-reaching conse- 
quences in opening the universities to children of poor and 
middle-class parents. ; 

Briefly, the new scheme removes any pre-determined limit to 
the number of awards which can be given. Ability and accom- 
modation in educational institutions will in future be the limit- 
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ing factors. Awards will be available for all those who (i) can 
convince the universities that they should be admitted to a 
degree course or to non-degree courses in approved professional 
and technical institutions ; (ii) live within the LCC area ; (iii) 
have a family income less than £1,450 a year. Admission for a 
pass degree is a sufficient standard for an award. The scale of 
awards provides free tuition and an annual sum for maintenance 
of £90 (day students) and £175 (resident students) up to an 
income of £600 (one child). From that figure the scale of awards 
descends to zero at a family income level of £1,450 for families 
with one child, with an extra £5¢ for each additional child. The 
non-university courses approved include architecture, art, music 
and dramatic art at recognised institutions. 

The effects of such a broadening of the field for maintenance 
grants will be very significant. To an extent far greater than 
hitherto the selection of candidates wil! be solely in the hands 
of the universities and colleges. The increase in the size of the 
awards and the raising of the income limits will allow more 
students of moderate means and abilities to present themselves. 
The example of the LCC will be a stimulus to other local 
authorities. If the increase in potential students were to out-. 
distance the growth in university places, it would result in raising 
the standards of admission. But it is to be hoped that before 
the bottle-neck becomes any tighter the universities will have 
taken steps to increase their numbers by at least 50 per cent in the 
face of the rapidly growing demand for university places. 


* * * 


Grants to Stay at School 


A similar step was taken about maintenance awards in 
secondary schools. Up to now about 2,550 junior county 
scholarships were granted annually at the age of 11+, together 
with about another 500 at 13+. The new scheme contains the 
encouraging phrase— 

Eligibility will not be dependent on attainments measured by 

examinations. 

From the beginning of the next school year all children above 
the compulsory school-leaving age in couaty, voluntary and 
assisted schools, and those holding free places in fee-charging 
secondary schools, will be eligible for a maintenance grant pro- 
vided their parents’ income is less than £450 a year (plus an 
extra £50 for each additional child). Thus if parents are willing 
to Keep their children on at school after the minimum period 


they will be automatically eligible for grant subject to the income 
limits described. 


The grant is not large, being £45 a year for incomes of £150, 
falling to £9 for incomes of £450, but there are also schemes 
for meeting the costs of books, school uniforms, and school 
societies. Even if the amounts in aggregate do not amount to a 
positive inducement to continue school education, they do at 
least go a long way to mitigate the hardships. It is the more 
the pity that the income limits could not have been extended 
by another £100. The income limit for giving £50 scholarships 
for three months’ travel on the Continent has been extended 
to £800. 


House Conversion 


The latest report by a Ministry of Health Departmental Com- 
mittee dealing with housing, called the “ Conversion of Existing 
Houses,” does not mak> a very large contribution to the housing 
problem as a whole, but calls attention to a special aspect of it. 
Every town has its areas of outmoded houses, its wildernesses of 
South Kensingtons, blocks and streets designed for domestic 
conditions that are unlikely to return. As the Committee points 
out, the majority of these houses can be given a fresh lease of 
life by conversion into flats and maisonettes. In only two sample 
surveys the Committee found 673,230 houses which could provide 
44,537 flats and 141,760 separate rooms, totals that are not to be 
despised in- our present stzte of shortage. 

Unfortunately, the difficulties in the way of any concerted 
action are considerable. There are the practical difficulties, the 
shortage of labour and, even more, the shortage of fittings required 
for an interior change on this scale. The proportions of labour 
and fittings to total costs are much higher in conversion opera- 
tions than in new building. The Committee estimated that the 
amount of skilled labour required ir. a conversion scheme of £500 
would equal the amount of skilled labour required in a new house 
costing £850. But the legal and administrative difficulties are 
even greater. First, there is the problem of divided ownership. 
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‘Very frequently, to make a satisfactory conversion, a block of 
houses must be treated as a unit. Even if they are all un- 
occupied they are likely to belong to different owners. True, 
local authorities can requisition, but this is not satisfactory. It 
is estimated that the cost of conversion will not be less than £300 
«a house, and local authorities are reluctant to spend this amount 
of money when their tenancy will be of uncertain length and 
dependent only on emergency powers. The private individual 
who considers any such plan is in even greater difficulties. A 
great many of these houses are leasehold ; that is, all that the 
private individual can buy is the residue of a long lease which is 
almost certain to contain covenants which will prevent more than 
one family from occupying the building. To change that state 
of affairs, unfortunately, needs legislation, and who can tell when 
there will be parliamentary time for anything less important than 
the repeal of the Trades Disputes Act. 


One solution would be an Act enabling the Ministry of Health 
to set up public utility societies to own, convert and manage this 
kind of property and to give them powers to buy compulsorily 
the freehold interest where that is necessary or advisable to make 
the scheme practicable. In the meantime, in London, those local 
authorities with the largest area of this kind of empty property 
are loudest in their protests at the number of similar houses still 
occupied by Government departments. 


* * * 


The Kuriles 


The Russian demand for the Kuriles wal g? | illustrates the 
absurdity of the obsession with strategic security that afflicts con- 
temporary diplomacy. The Kuriles form a chain of tiny islands 
between Japan and Soviet Kamchatka. Their population is about 
5,000; their economic value is nil. Half a century ago the 
Kuriles might have had some strategic importance ; in terms of 
the weapons of 1900, they could have barred the entry to the 
Okhotsk Sea which washes the Russians’ Far Eastern coast. In 
the age of air power and atomic energy they are strategically 
meaningless. If elementary common sense had any say at all in 
present day diplomacy, nobody would be bothering about acquir- 
ing the Kuriles. But unhappily the strategic and diplomatic mind 
lags tragically far behind the development of modern technique. 
The Russian demand for the Kuriles looks almost like a Russian 
attempt to guy their own conceptions of security. The demand 
is based on a secret agreement concluded at Yalta; thus the 
Russians are only demanding what has already been conceded 
to them. This fact has now been confirmed by Mr. Byrnes, one 
of the few participants of the Yalta conference who is still in 
office. The secrecy of this commitment is being explained away 
on the ground that, when it was entered into, it was necessary 
to conceal Russia’s plan to strike at Japan. Since Japan’s capitula- 
tion there has surely been plenty of time in which to let the cat 
out of the bag. How many more cats are there in the Yalta bag 
waiting to be released through some American or Russian indis- 
cretion? 


By themselves, the Kuriles are so negligible an object that their 
transfer to Russia would have raised no issue at all, were it not 
that the principle of trusteeship is involved. A transfer in dis- 
regard of the United Nations Organisation is bound to strengthen 
the hands of those groups in the United States who would waive 
trusteeship in order to secure exclusive American control over 
strategic bases in the Southern Pacific. Some valid arguments 
can perhaps be advanced for this line of approach; but they are 
hard to reconcile with idealistic cries of “no imperialism” and 
with insistence on collective trusteeship over other ex-enemy 
territories. 


* * * 


General Morgan and Unrra 


Unrra is to be congratulated on its director’s sensible decision 
to retain the services of General Morgan. No organisation can 
lightly dispense with the services of a first-class man. This 
dictum applies with special force to Unrra, which is handicapped 
in staff matters by the certainty of a short life and by the conse- 
quent tendency of its officials to slip away if and when they hear 
ot jobs offering greater security. Unraa needs its good men, and 
General Morgan is one of its best. 

Further, it now transpires that his original remarks were justi- 
fied. His account of a “ positive plan for a second exodus” has 
been confirmed by observers, who report, after investigation, 
ithe reality of a mass movement of Jews from Poland “ fostered 
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and financed” by Zionist organisations. So much would have 
been clear all along if Unrra officials had kept their heads amidst 
the babel of Zionist protest, and if they had simply verified the 
General’s sources and issued the verbatim report of what he 
said. The General admits, in the explanatory letter which Unrra 
has now published, that his words were open to misinterpretation, 
but the fault lies far less with him than with those who wildly, 
and some of them wilfully, distorted what he said. = 


Admittedly, Unrra knows that it depends for 75 per cent. of 
its livelihood upon Congress and that Congress is responsive to 
Zionist pressures to which there is no Gentile counterblast. It 
it to Mr Lehman’s credit that he has taken a decision that is just 
and sensible as well as bold. Still more is it to General Morgan’s 
credit that, in all the fuss, he seems to have lost neither his 
temper nor his head. The chief gainers by his forbearance are 
the DPs who remain in his charge all over Europe. 


x * * 


Shorter Notes 


A memorial to the Prime Minister signed by a number of the 
most important leaders of thought in the country urges, under 
the heading “ Save Europe Now,” that general rations in this 
country shall not be raised so long as there is famine on the 
Continent. Mr Attlee’s reply is not wholly unsatisfactory. He 
does not pledge himself to make no change; variety, he sug- 
gests, might at some time secure increased production and export. 
But he promises that the reduction of emergency stocks will 
continue until stocks reach the bare minimum, and he anticipates 
“no substantial increase” in Britain’s diet. The whole tone of his 
reply suggests an awareness that to swell our quota would be not 
only to provoke lasting resentment in Europe, but also to set the 
worst possible example to the food-producing countries, on whom, 
as he says, Europe must principally rely. 


* 


The Minister of Labour has appointed a committee to consider 
the staggering of holidays. The committee includes representa< 
tives of interested bodies such as the British Employers’ Federa- 
tion, the TUC, local authorities, local education authorities, and 
road and rail services. Surprisingly no representative of con- 
sumers is included. Surely the voices of those for whom the 
staggering is planned should also be heard? 


x 


A National Theatre is now within sight of becoming a reality as 
a result of the decision taken by the Old Vic and the Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre Committee to amalgamate in pursuit 
of this common objective. A Joint Council has been formed under 
the chairmanship of Mr Oliver Lyttelton, and a ious site on 
th south bank of the Thames has been accepted from the LCC. 
It is good that the Old Vic, for long a cultural oasis in London’s 
theatrical desert, is providing this great project with the only brand 
of leadership capable of achieving success. 


* 


The announcement that there will be no more packets of dried 
eggs after to-day will cause alarm and despondency among many 
housewives, who have become accustomed to this cheap, easy and 
nutritious source of pleasant dishes, and will find the difficulty 
of feeding their families considerably increased by its dis- 
appearance. It is to be hoped that the supplies of shell eggs 
will come up to expectation during the summer, and that dried 
eggs will return next autumn, when shell eggs are short again. 


*x- 


The Minister of Works has announced that building repairs 
costing more than £10 will continue to require a licence for a 
further six months. This step is clearly necessary to prevent 
building labour being absorbed in maintenance work to the 
detriment of the housing programme. A difficult balance has to 
be struck between the claims of different types of building and 
repair work ; and the prolongation of another negative control 
illustrates the need for speeding-up the training of building opera- 
tives, whose total strength the Minister expects to number one. 
million by the spring of 1947. 
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Letters to 
Future ot Malaya 


Sir,—In “Notes of the Week” of January 26th the proposed 
appointment of a Governor-General over an area including Labuan 
and Brunei, and “ possibly Sarawak and British North Borneo ” is 
stated to be “in accordance with the present trend towards unify- 
ing scattered parts of the colonial empire. . . .” 

May I be permitted to correct the widespread impression that 
Sarawak is British? Sarawak—equal in size to the entire area of 
the Malay States—is a sovereign independent State and is finan- 
cially independent. Its inclusion in any scheme such as is now 
envisaged by the Colonial Office would not only be contrary to 
declared colonial policy but would amount to territorial aggrandise- 
ment - the part of Great Britain asa result of the war.—Yours 
faithtully, 

ANTHONY BROOKEs, 
Rajah Muda of Sarawak and Head 
of the late Provisional Government. 

31, Prince Albert Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 8. 


Railway Trucks 


Sir,—A few months ago I suggested to Modern Transport 
the publication of photos of American and Canadian coal trains— 
which carry over 3,000 tons in 60- or 70-ton self-discharging 
wagons. And in their issue of the 5th inst. you will find a 
little American engine hauling 6,500 tons at‘1o mile¢ an hour! 
Our own locomotives haul only 500 tons because the couplings 
of these little trucks are too weak to stand the strain of bigger 
loads. ence the accident at Newcastle. The colliding train 
at Lichfield consisted of only nine little trucks of fish. In other 
countries it would have been loaded into a couple of 40- or 50-ton 
wagons (which are all fitted with a continuous brake) and attached 
to a passenger train—avoiding running a special. 

Normally, some 30,000 tons of coal are sent daily to London 
only hauled by 60 locomotives, which American railways would 
carry in less than a dozen trains. This is why our railways com- 
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the Editor 


plain that their “train density” is more than five times the 
American—demanding expensive signalling, safety devices, etc. 
Also why our rail rates on coal average five times as much 
as in Canada and the USA. 

In the aggregate, these conditions represent an enormous waste 
in locomotive power, manpower ana coal—yet the companies 
complain of their shortage! 

An extraordinary number of men are, again, engaged in patch- 
ing up outworn trucks, which are now occupying over 600 miles 
of siding space. They should be scrapped and replaced by 50,000 
self-discharging 50-ton or 60-ton American type of wagons— 
mass-produced. Distributed among the railway companies and 
numerous private wagon-construction firms and munition works, 
they could probably be built in a year. They are much more 
easily built than tanks.—Yours faithfully, E. R. B. RoBerts. 

Eynesbury, St. Neots 


Unplanned Investment 


Sir,—Your article on January 27th on the Investment Bill 
seems to take it for granted that a high and stable level of em- 
ployment can be only achieved by promoting a balanced and 
expansive investment programme. I have recently argued in 
public at some length that the rational way of maintaining full 
employment is by a policy of compensating budget deficits in- 
curred in covering normal public expenditure. In this view 
there is no need to control investment for the sake of maintaining 
full employment. Government intervention in the field of invest- 
ment may have its merits, but if the views which I have put 
forward are right, any expansion of investment for the purpose 
of maintaining aggregate demand must be condemned as wasting 
the nation’s resources. 

I have found that a number of modern economists agree with 
my views, ana I think therefore that your position quoted above 
may require reconsideration. The importance of the issue needs 
hardly to be emphasised.—Yours faithfully, MICHAEL POLANYI 

The Oakeley Arms, Tan-y-Bwlch 
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The Road Haulier’s Case 


Sir.—It is interesting to note that in “Business Notes” in 
your issue of January 26th you support the suggestion of an 
independent inquiry into the organisation and efficiency of the 
road transport industry. The industry would welcome such an 
inquiry, but the Minister of War Transport has refused to hold 
ene, 

This refusal is difficult to understand if the issue of nationalisa- 
tion is to be decided upon practical consideration alone. Mr 
Herbert Morrison, speaking at Toronto recently, said that it was 
up to, the nationalisers to prove their case that there would be 
public advantage by nationalisation, and that it was no*less up 
to the anti-nationalisers to prove their case that the public interest 
could best be served by private ownership. 

To-whom are the nationalisers and anti-nationalisers to prove 
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their respective cases? Surely not to each other? If M 
Morrison’s words mean anything, it is difficult to understand why 
the Government refuse to hold a public inquiry. One may be 
forgivén for forming the conclusion that political considerations 
constitute the deciding factor, and that a whole industry is to 
be sacrificed on the altar of political doctrine. 

But transport exists to serve all other trades and industries, |j 
a mistake is made with transport, all other trades and industries 
will suffer, and this at a time when the greatest of all needs js 
to increase production so that export markets can be regained 
and the standard of living raised. 

Surely the Government would be well advised to make sure 
of their ground by means of a public inquiry before any irre. 
vocable step is taken.—Yours faithfully, 

G. W. Quick SMITH, Secretary 

National Road Transport Federation, 

146 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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The French Crisis 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


January 28th. 
VES FARGE tells a good story of General de Gaulle. 
Someone asked him: “What do you do, General, when you 
want to know what the French people is thinking? ” “Ah!” the 
General replied “Fe m/’interroge.” 

The General’s letters of January 21st, announcing his resigna- 
tion, claimed that his work was over and he could retire. Review- 
ing the feeling of dismay with which his withdrawal has been 
taken by the country, he may well have reason to congratulate 
himself on his achievement. But the facts disprove him; every- 
thing is still waiting to be done and the Government which 
succeeds him—for in some sense he was a Government in himself 
—must take up a burden that may easily crush more than a 
Coalition. The first impact of this burden was Tuesday’s declara- 
tion of economic policy, made by M. Gouin, the ‘new Prime 
Minister, to an expectant and critical Assembly. In itself it means 
little. People are accustomed to resounding declarations and war- 
like attitudes. Scepticism is general. It is the action taken that 
will be crucial. Unless this is resolute, far-reaching and construc- 
tive it cannet succeed and M. Gouin’s proposals wiil follow their 
many predecessors into the realms of “ might have beens.” 

In his original letter to the Party leaders last Saturday, and 
again on Tuesday in the Assembly, the new Prime Minister formu- 
lated several elementary ideas. The Government would cast up 
the nation’s accounts—for the first time since liberation. Mean- 
while, no further expenditure would be incurred than was already 
allowed for. Wages and salaries would be held at their present 
levels, Present burdens of expenditure, notably those of the 
armed services, would be severely cut. Plans for heavier taxation 
would be advanced, and as soon as a balance had been struck in 
the country’s accounts, a report would be issued. People would 
be exactly informed of the situation, and the appropriate measures 
would be taken to meet it. 


A Common-sense Programme 


Such is the programme on paper, and in its broad outline. 
Obviously it is not a programme of deflation. It is simply a pro- 
gramme of common sense. A glance back over the last eighteen 
months will show just how sensible it is. When the emigrant 
Government of General de Gaulle took over authority in France, 
it inherited not only the remnants of the Third Republic, but also 
the ragtail and bobtail of the Vichy interregnum. The laws of 
France remain to this day a curious mixture of the two. To give 
only one instance, the Comités d’Entreprise were a Vichy innova- 
tion kept in being until quite recertly. They are only now in 


process of dissolution. A more sincere democrat than General 
de Gaulle might have long ago removed a cause of much vexation 
by instituting a clean sweep of the Vichy institutions at once. But 
General de Gaulle had a picture of France that is necessarily the 
same as that of many of the best arid bravest Frenchmen who 
fought against the Allies rather than break what they considered 
to be their word. Two weeks ago in. the Assembly, he defended 
the grant of many decorations to French officers who had done well 
in the defence of North Africa against the Allies. It surprised no 
one when he answered M. Herriot’s tirade with the remark: “ But 
they were our boys too.” This belief in continuity over and above 
adversity, disaster and the movements of peoples, of a vague 
conception of “France” is cardinal to the General’s psychology. 

Another story may be permissible. Some hours after his arrival 
in Paris the General turned to a Party leader who was standing 
by and said: “ Look here, what can we do now? ” 

“We have arranged a meeting for you, General. The Paris 
Liberation Committee, the local leaders of the Resistance. . . 
we have them all ready for you in a room. They want you to 
say a few words.” ; 

The General hesitated. Then he said: “Yes, but what about 
the authorities?” 

The authorities, alas, were in jail. 

They did not remain there long, however. France to-day is 
governed, inevitably, perhaps, by a partly Vichy Civil Service. 
It is this as much as anything else which explains why so little 
information is available on the economic condition of the country. 
Any records of statistics were safer in the fire. The new Govern- 
ment took over control, but its policy was hand to mouth. It 
imported everything it could get credit for, careless of the cost. It 
produced whatever the employers and workers were disposed to 
produce and very little more, until*the Communists took ovet 
propaganda for increased production. It consumed as much 2s 
there was to consume. It rested upon a glorious disregard of 
profit and loss. 

Voices were raised in protest, but General de Gaulle was not 
primarily interested in the national balance sheet. He delegated 
economic affairs to his chosen delegates. In some ways, the 
Minister closest to him in the last Government was M. Réné 
Pleven and it happened that he had been brought up to believe 
that economics should run themselves. It is exaggeration to say 
that M, Pleven was “a sinister ally of the trusts.” He was orthodox 
and often old-fashioned; the truth is quite simply that neither 
he nor his associates understood the principles of rational planning. 
He persisted in regarding 1945 as a year for normal economics. This 
meant that the Civil Service control remained chaotic; expenditure 
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nd revenue catastrophic; and that the day of reckoning was 
imply postponed. 

Signs that it was imminent have not been wanting for months 
nast. The suspension of bread rationing by Pineau in November 
45 a magnificent gesture which appears to have been justified 
by none of the statistics available, In spite of that, the responsible 
Minister followed the fashion and ignored the statistics. The 
e-imposition of the ration on January Ist served to confirm in 
people's minds the conviction that something was very wrong 
indeed. The recent strike of retail butchers in Paris, depriving 
he capital of meat for nearly two weeks (except of course in the 
black market restaurants), aggravated public alarm since everyone 
saw it as one more example of stupid administration. 


* 


In these circumstances, the General having disengaged himself, 
it was natural to think of Mendés-France. He was the author of a 
deflationary plan which he had tried to introduce a long time 
before in the halcyon days of liberation when popular enthusiasm 
would have made its reception distasteful. There is no need to 
recapitulate the events of the last few days. Mendés-France 
wanted dictatorial powers and the parties refused them. The job 
evolved on to M. André Philip, an economist with little or no 
administrative experience and none (except at Algiers) of office. 
This was ai appointment urged by Léon Blum, who is more 
influential now than at any time since 1937, and M. Blum made 
ic clear in article after article in Populaire that he regarded the 
situation caused by the General’s resignation as an acid test of 
democracy. If the parties failed, he said, then democracy failed. 
The implication, which no one missed, was that a failure would 
not long leave the General at rest in the forest of Marcy, and next 
time he might not be so constitutional a General. 


An Economic Axe ; 


But the programme remains that of Mendés-France. It is even 
believed that he helped to draft the proposals which M. Gouin 
submitted to the Party leaders. They demand two lines of action: 
the first is an inquiry into the nation’s resources, and the second 
the| application of an economic axe, Both of these imply willing- 
ness to forgo projects which were peculiar to the regime of General 
de Gaulle. Military expenditure is to be axed mercilessly (it is 
suggested that half the present military expenditure could be 
saved). At the same time M. Blum has been appointed with 
ministerial rank to negotiate financial agreements with Allied 
countries. Economy and increasing production at home are to be 
balanced, if possible, by a steady stream of imports from abroad 
even though—for the time being at least—there can be no question, 
of paying for these goods in cash or in kind. 

The aim of these several proposals is primarily to secure the 
proper distribution of resources. Too much must not be expected 
of them. The pity is that they were not submitted before. 
Measures which would then have seemed natural and inevitable 
will now provoke surprise, evasioa and disappointment. It re- 
mains, however, a great opportunity, provided it is seized. But 
will it be seized? That is the universal question mark. 


Dominion and Provincial 
Taxation 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


THE whole fiscal basis of Canada’s post-war reconversion plans 
is being threatened by the apparent inability of Dominion and 
Provincial Governments to reach agreement on the occupation of 
direct tax fields. The flat rejection by the Ontario Government of 
the Dominion Government’s proposals of last August and its 
submission of counter-proposals which are quite unacceptable to 
most of the provinces as well as to the Dominion leaves negotia- 
tons in a deadlock, at least for the moment. Such a gulf yawns 
between the two sets of proposals and such determination to stand 
ast 1s evident on both sides that an early conciliation seems 
unlikely, Until a new tax agreement can be reached, a cloud of 
bay will hang over all sorts of Government plans, and the 
aes world will be compelled to move forward cautiously. 


¢ first Dominion-Provincial conference on the reallocation 
nues and social responsibilities broke up abruptly in January, 


of rey 
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1941, when three provincial premiers walked out of the conference 
on the second day. The present conference began more 
auspiciously last August, subject as it was to grave new post-war 
pressures, but it has still to be seen whether when all is said and 
done it will progress much farther. If the Dom‘nion and the 
provinces cannot make a permanent agreement, they will have 
to rub along again as they did before the war, with the most acute 
provincia! distress being relieved on a patchwork ad hoc basis if 
need arises. But in that event the “brave new world” of the 
Dominion White Paper of last April and the August “ Proposals ” 
will be much more difficult to bring off (and even under the most 
favourable conditions it will not be easy). 

The core of the Dominion proposals of last August was the cfler 
of the National Government, in return for a three-year agreement 
by the provinces to vacate the fields of personal and corporation 
income tax and estate duties, to reimburse them by a $12 per caput 
minimum subsidy, to rise with population and with any increase 
in the national income over the 1941 datum. Several of the 
provinces have evinced warm interest in the plan, which wouid 
relieve them of the painful duty of returning to the levy of persona! 
and corporation taxes (which, under the 1942 wartime agreement, 
they are not now collecting). But Premier George Drew, of 
Ontario, has rejected the whole proposal as a threat to Ontario’s 
fiscal autonomy, and has called upon the Dominion to live up to 
its wartime, undertaking, namely, to terminate the interim tax 
arrangements one year aiter hostilities cease and then reduce its 
personal and corporation income tax rates sufficiently to permit 
the provinces to resume their pre-war levies. 

The business world has reacted sharply against Ontario’s inten- 
tion to restore the era of duplicate taxation by competitive 
Government agencies, whose rates will be arrived at independenily. 
Nor is the business world enthusiastic about another proposal of 
Premier Drew’s—that in order to “share” taxes from nationally 
earned wealth (collected in Ontario because of the existence of 
factories and head offices in the central industrial and commercial 
region), Ontario would be willing to have provincial sales of 
Ontario corporations analysed and the proceeds of the corporation 
tax distributed pro rata among the nine provinces. The prospect 
of duplicate taxes added to a lot of expensive new book-keeping is 
more than many business men care to face just now. 

The Dominion Government cannot very well retreat from its 
proposals without abandoning in large measure, if not altogether, 
its plan to use new fiscal weapons against the fluctuations of the 
business cycle. Also, its private investment programme is built 
upon the belief that only by simplifying the tax structure and 
eliminating as many taxes as possible on costs and enterprise, 
relying mainly on progressive taxation of incomes and estates, can 
it create a favourable climate for post-war investment. If all the 
provinces are to be permitted to compete with the Dominion for 
income taxes, any “budgeting for the cycle” which it might 
attempt would be frustrated by nine provincial tax programmes, 
each creating its own tax cycle, normally at cross-purposes with 
the Dominion plan. The latter, with ample credit resources, 
would deliberately court a heavy deficit in a period of declining 
business activity, while the provinces, whose tax revenues on 
commodity sales (alcohol and petrol) would just then be subsiding 
and whose costs (social welfare) would be rising, would, lacking 
such credit reserves, be compelled to raise tax rates precisely 
when the Dominion lowered them. 

Any satisfactory solution must come from agreement, not 
coercion. The British North America Act endows the Dominion 
Government with authority to raise moneys by any form of 
taxation, but Section 92 expressly authorises the provinces to 
raise funds by direct taxation, and unless a new agreement is 
reached, the termination of the wartime tax agreements in January- 
March, 1947, will restore the legal right of any province to resume 
personal and corporation taxes. 


Quebec’s Position 

So far the Quebec Government, which was expected to take the 
firmest stand on the subject of provincial autonomy, has not 
spoken at all. Premier Maurice Duplessis has already had one 
rather distressing experience with the imposition of a new tax 
upon heavily burdened citizens. That was last spring, when he 
introduced a luxury tax upon a vague range of commodities and 
articles. This proved so highly unpopular that it was precipitately 
withdrawn. It is difficult to believe that any province, even 
Ontario, will be able to resume the collection of personal and 
corporation incomes at rates required to meet provincial needs 
without arousing widespread popular indignation, especially now 
that all citizens know the Dominion made an apparently generous 
affer of annual subsidies expressly in order to prevent the fesump- 
tion of duplicate taxation. It may even be that Premier George 
Drew, when he has given ear to the objections of his own business 
men, will find some way of retreating from his current position 
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The Road Haulier’s Case 


Sir—It is interesting to note that in “Business Notes” in 
your issue of January 26th you support the suggestion of an 
independent inquiry into the organisation and efficiency of the 
road transport industry. The industry would welcome such an 
inquiry, but the Minister of War Transport has refused to hold 
ene. 

This refusal is difficult to understand if the issue of nationalisa- 
tion is to be decided upon practical consideration alone. Mr 
Herbert Morrison, speaking at Toronto recently, said that it was 
up to, the nationalisers to prove their case that there would be 
public advantage by nationalisation, and that it was no‘less up 
io the anti-nationalisers to prove their case that the public interest 
could best be served by private ownership. 

To whom are the nationalisers and anti-nationalisers to prove 
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their respective cases? Surely not to each other? If My 


Morrison’s words mean anything, it is difficult to understand why 
the Government refuse to hold a public inquiry. One may by 
forgivén for forming the conclusion that political considerations 
constitute the deciding factor, and that a whole industry is to 
be sacrificed on the altar of political doctrine. 

But transport exists to serve al! other trades and industries, |j 
a mistake is made with transport, all other trades and industries 
will suffer, and this at a time when the greatest of all needs js 
to increase production so that export markets can be regained 
and the standard of living raised. 

Surely the Government would be well advised to make sure 
of their ground by means of a public inquiry before any irre. 
vocable step is taken —Yours faithfully, 

G. W. Quick SMITH, Secretary 

National Road Transport Federation, 

146 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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The French Crisis 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


January 28th. 
VES FARGE tells a good story of General de Gaulle. 
Someone asked him: “ What do you do, General, when you 
want to know what the French people is thinking?” “Ah!” the 
General replied “Je m/’interroge.” 

The General’s letters of January 21st, announcing his resigna- 
tion, claimed that his work was over and he could retire. Review- 
ing the feeling of dismay with which his withdrawal has been 
taken by the country, he may well have reason to congratulate 
himself on his achievement. But the facts disprove him; every- 
thing is still waiting to be done and the Government which 
succeeds him—for in some sense he was a Government in himself 
—must take up a burden that may easily crush more than a 
Coalition. The first impact of this burden was Tuesday’s declara- 
tion of economic policy, made by M. Gouin, the new Prime 
Minister, to an expectant and critical Assembly. In itself it means 
little. People are accustomed to resounding declarations and war- 
like attitudes. Scepticism is general. It is the action taken that 
will be crucial. Unless this is resolute, far-reaching and construc- 
tive it cannot succeed and M. Gouin’s proposals wiil follow their 
many predecessors into the realms of “ might have beens.” 

In his original letter to the Party. leaders last Saturday, and 
again on Tuesday in the Assembly, the new Prime Minister formu- 
lated several elementary ideas. The Government would cast up 
the nation’s accounts—for the first time since liberation. Mean- 
while, no further expenditure would be incurred than was already 
allowed for. Wages and salaries would be held at their present 
levels. Present burdens of expenditure, notably those of the 
armed services, would be severely cut. Plans for heavier taxation 
would be advanced, and as soon as a balance had been struck in 
the country’s accounts, a report would be issued. People would 
be exactly informed of the situation, and the appropriate measures 
would be taken to meet it. 


A Common-sense Programme 


Such is the programme on paper, and in its broad outline. 
Obviously it is not a programme of deflation. It is simply a pro- 
gramme of common sense.. A glance back over the last eighteen 
months will show just how sensible it is. When the emigrant 
Government of General de Gaulle took over authority in France, 
it inherited not only the remnants of the Third Republic, but also 
the ragtail and bobtail of the Vichy interregnum. The laws of 
France remain to this day a curious mixture of the two. To give 
only one instance, the Comités d’Entreprise were a Vichy innova- 
tion kept in being until quite recently. They are only now in 


process of dissolution. A more sincere democrat than General 


de Gaulle might have long ago removed a cause of much vexation , 


by instituting a clean sweep of the Vichy institutions at once. Bui 
General de Gaulle had a picture of France that is necessarily the 
same as that of many of the best arid bravest Frenchmen who 
fought against the Allies rather than break what they considered 
to be their word. Two weeks ago in the Assembly, he defended 
the grant of many decorations to French officers who had done well 
in the defence of North Africa against the Allies. It surprised no 


one when he answered M. Herriot’s tirade with the remark: “But | 


they were our boys too.” This belief in continuity over and above 
adversity, disaster and the movements of peoples, of a vague 
conception of “France” is cardinal to the General’s psychology. 

Another story may be permissible. Some hours after his arrival 
in Paris the General turned to a Party leader who was standing 
by and said: “ Look here, what can we do now? ” 

“We have ‘arranged a meeting for you, General. The Paris 
Liberation Committee, the local leaders of the Resistance. . . . 
we have them all ready for you in a room. They want you to 
say a few words.” . 

The General hesitated. Then he said: “Yes, but what about 
the authorities?” 

The authorities, alas, were in jail. 

They did not remain there long, however. France to-day is 
governed, inevitably, perhaps, by a partly Vichy Civil Service. 
It is this as much as anything else which explains why so little 
information is available on the economic condition of the country. 
Any records of statistics were safer in the fire. The new Govern- 
ment took over control, but its policy was hand to mouth. It 
imported everything it could get credit for, careless of the cost. It 
produced whatever the employers and workers were disposed to 
produce and very little more, until*the Communists took over 
propaganda for increased production. It consumed as much as 
there was to consume. It rested upon a glorious disregard of 
profit and loss. 

Voices were raised in protest, but General de Gaulle was not 
primarily interested in the national balance sheet. He delegated 
economic affairs to his. chosen delegates. In some ways, the 
Minister closest to him in the last Government was M. Réné¢ 
Pleven and it happened that he had been brought up to believe 
that economics should run themselves. It is exaggeration to say 
that_M. Pleven was “a sinister ally of the trusts.” He was orthodox 
and often ioned; the truth is quite simply that neither 


he nor his associates understood the principles of rational planning. 
He persisted in regarding 1945 as a year for normal economics. This 
meant that the Civil Service contro] remained chaotic; expenditur: 
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d revenue catastrophic; and that the day of reckoning was 
imply postponed. Se 

Signs that it was immunent have not been wanting for months 
nast. The suspension of bread rationing by Pineau in November 
as a magnificent gesture which appears to have been justified 
hy none of the statistics available. In spite of that, the responsible 
{inister followed the fashion and ignored the statistics. The 
e-imposition of the ration on January ist served to confirm in 
people’s minds the conviction that something was very wrong 
ndeed. The recent strike of retail butchers in Paris, depriving 
he capital of meat for nearly two weeks (except of course in the 
black market restaurants), aggravated public alarm since everyone 
saw it as One more example of stupid administration. 


* 


In these circumstances, the General having disengaged himself, 
jt was natural to think of Mendés-France. He was the author of a 
deflationary plan which he had tried to introduce a long time 
before in the halcyon days of liberation when popular enthusiasm 
would have made its reception distasteful. There is no need to 
recapitulate the events of the last few days. Mendés-France 
wanted dictatorial powers and the parties refused them. The job 
evolved on to M. André Philip, an economist with little or no 
administrative experience and none (except at Algiers) of office. 
This was ai appointment urged by Léon Blum, who is more 
influential now than at any time since 1937, and M. Blum made 
it clear in article after article in Populaire that he regarded the 
situation caused by the General’s resignation as an acid test of 
democracy. If the parties failed, he said, then democracy failed. 
The implication, which no one missed, was that a failure would 
not long leave the General at rest in the forest of Marcy, and next 
time he might not be so constitutional a General. 


An Economic Axe 

But the programme remains that of Mendés-France. It is even 
believed that he helped to draft the proposals which M. Gouin 
submitted to the Party leaders. They demand two lines of action: 
the first is an inquiry into the nation’s resources, and the second 
melons of an economic axe. Both of these imply willing- 
ness to forgo projects which were peculiar to the regime of General 
de Gaulle. Military expenditure is to be axed mercilessly (it is 
suggested that half the present military expenditure could be 
saved), At the same time M. Blum has been appointed with 
ministerial rank to negotiate financial agreements with Allied 
countries. Economy and increasing production at home are to be 
balanced, if possible, by a steady stream of imports from abroad 
even though—for the time being at least—there can be no question 
of paying for these goods in cash or in kind. 

The aim of these several proposals is primarily to secure the 
proper distribution of resources. Too much must not be expected 
of them. The pity is that they were not submitted before. 
Measures which would then have seemed natural and inevitable 
will now provoke surprise, evasion and disappointment. It re- 
mains, however, a great opportunity, provided it is seized. But 
will it be seized? That is the universal question mark. 


Dominion and Provincial 
Taxation 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


THE whole fiscal basis of Canada’s post-war reconversion plans 
is being threatened by the apparent inability of Dominion and 
Provincial Governments to reach agreement on the occupation of 
direct tax fields. The flat rejection by the Ontario Government of 
the Dominion Government’s proposals of last August and its 
submission of counter-proposals which are quite unacceptable to 
Most of the provinces as well as to the Dominion leaves negotia- 
tons in a deadlock, at least for the moment. Such a gulf yawns 
between the two sets of proposals and such determination to stand 
ast 1s evident on both sides that an early conciliation seems 
unlikely. Until a new tax agreement can be reached, a cloud of 
uncertainty will hang over all sorts of Government plans, and the 
business world will be compelled to move forward cautiously. — 
The first Dominion-Provincial conference on the reallocation 
of revenues and social responsibilities broke up abruptly in January, 
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1941, when three provincial premiers walked out of the conference 
on the second day. The present conference began more 
auspiciously last August, subject as it was to grave new post-war 
pressures, but it has still to be seen whether when all is said and 
done it will progress much farther. If the Dom‘nion and the 
provinces cannot make a permanent agreement, they will have 
to rub along again as they did before the war, with the most acute 
provincia! distress being relieved on a patchwork ad hoc basis if 
need arises. But in that event the “brave new world” of the 
Dominion White Paper of last April and the August “ Proposals ” 
will be much more difficult to bring off (and even under the most 
favourable conditions it will not be easy). 

The core of the Dominion proposals of last August was the cffer 
of the National Government, in return for a three-year agreement 
by the provinces to vacate the fields of personal and corporation 
income tax and estate duties, to reimburse them by a $12 per caput 
minimum subsidy, to rise with population and with any increase 
in the national income over the 1941 datum. Several of the 
provinces have evinced warm interest in the plan, which would 
relieve them of the painful duty of returning to the levy of personal 
and corporation taxes (which, under the 1942 wartime agreement, 
they are not now collecting). But Premier George Drew, of 
Ontario, has rejected the whole proposal as a threat to Ontario’s 
fiscal autonomy, and has called upon the Dominion to live up to 
its wartime, undertaking, namely, to terminate the interim tax 
arrangements one year after hostilities cease and then reduce its 
personal and corporation income tax rates sufficiently to permit 
the provinces to resume their pre-war levies. 

The business world has reacted sharply against Ontario’s inten- 
tion to restore the era of duplicate taxation by competitive 
Government agencies, whose rates will be arrived at independently. 
Nor is the business world enthusiastic about another proposal of 
Premier Drew’s—that in order to “share” taxes from nationally 
earned wealth (collected in Ontario because of the existence of 
factories and head offices in the central industrial and commercial 
region), Ontario would be willing to have provincial sales of 
Ontario corporations analysed and the proceeds of the corporation 
tax distributed pro rata among the nine provinces. The prospect 
of duplicate taxes added to a lot of expensive new book-keeping is 
more than many business men care to face just now. 

The Dominion Government cannot very well retreat from its 
proposals without abandoning in large measure, if not altogether, 
its plan to use new fiscal weapons against the fluctuations of the 
business cycle. Also, its private investment programme is built 
upon the belief that only by simplifying the tax structure and 
eliminating as many taxes as possible on costs and enterprise, 
relying mainly on progressive taxation of incomes and estates, can 
it create a favourable climate for post-war investment. If all the 
provinces are to be permitted to compete with the Dominion for 
income taxes, any “budgeting for the cycle” which it might 
attempt would be frustrated by nine provincial tax programmes, 
each creating its own tax cycle, normally at cross-purposes with 
the Dominion plan. The latter, wigh ample credit resources, 
would deliberately court a heavy deficit in a period of declining 
business activity, while the provinces, whose tax revenues on 
commodity sales (alcohol and petrol) would just then be subsiding 
and whose costs (social welfare) would be rising, would, lacking 
such credit reserves, be compelled to raise tax rates precisely 
when the Dominion lowered them. 

Any satisfactory solution must come from agreement, not 
coercion. The British North America Act endows the Dominion 
Government with authority to raise moneys by any form of 
taxation, but Section 92 expressly authorises the provinces to 
raise funds by direct taxation, and unless a new agreement is 
reached, the termination of the wartime tax agreements in January- 
March, 1947, will restore the legal right of any province to resume 
personal and corporation taxes. 


Quebec’s Position 

So far the Quebec Government, which was expected to take the 
firmest stand on the subject of provincial autonomy, has not 
spoken at all. Premier Maurice Duplessis has already had one 
rather distressing experience with the imposition of a new tax 
upon heavily burdened citizens. That was last spring, when he 
introduced a luxury tax upon a vague range of commodities and 
articles. This proved so highly unpopular that it was precipitately 
withdrawn. It is difficult to believe that any province, even 
Ontario, will be able to resume the collection of personal and 
corporation incomes at rates required to meet provincial needs 
without arousing widespread popular indignation, especially now 
that all citizens know the Dominion made an apparently generous 
affer of annual subsidies expressly in order to prevent the fesump- 
tion of duplicate taxation. It may even be that Premier George 
Drew, when he has given ear to the objections of his own business 
men, will find some way of retreating from his current position 
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and making as good a deal as he can with the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 

When the Drew brief appeared, and threatened to queer the 
conference, the Saskatchewan Government hastened to announce 
that it would take up the Dominion offer, with due adjustments ; 
and other provinces in which the personal and corporation income 
tax never yielded much revenue may follow suit. But the 
Dominion Government has not yet said whether its proposals 
must all hang together, or whether they can be taken up by the 
provinces on an individual basis. 


Japanese Agriculture 


A FAR-REACHING reform of Japanese agriculture was recently 
foreshadowed in an order issued by General MacArthur. 
Feudalism in Japanese agriculture is to be abolished, and the large 


_ estates will be broken up. It was declared that peasants would be 


given the chance to buy land and that there would be a general 
moratorium on rent payments. In future, long-term credits are 
to be granted to peasants at low rates of interest, and a system of 
fixed prices is intended to ensure stability in cultivation. 

In structure Japanese agriculture, in spite of superficial re- 
semblances to the feudal agricultural systems of Europe, is 
essentially different. The division of the land into small -plots is 
far greater even than in Balkan countries; and by European 
standards Japan has no large estates which are worked as one 
unit. The size of the great majority of farms is rather that of a 
private or commercial garden in Europe. As the following table 
shows, only 10.1 per cent of the total area under cultivation was 
farmed before the war on estates exceeding 12.2 acres. 


- 


Division ot Land 


Households 
Size of Farms In Number ip Per Cent. of 
Per Cent. o of Farming otal 
Total Households 
Area in 1,000 
i 
Teter BO Ms ns ec osscese 338 3,849 
From 2-4 to 4-9 acres.......... 330 1,248 
From 4-9 to 12-2 acres......... 23-1 449 
ety Te We os oc ends caccucce 10-1 71 
Sih ellen ait, 





| 100-0 | 8628 


This estimate of the division of the cultivated land among the 
farming households was prepared from a census taken in 1930. 
In 1939, the total number of farming households had decreased to 
§,492,000. The division of the land had not changed, although 
a tendency to larger farms had been clearly marked. 

In view of the actual size of the country, Japan’s cultivated 
area of 14.9 million acres is limited. Pastures and waste land take 
up 7.4 million acres, and §2.4 million acres are covered with 
forests. The official statistics show that before the war only 3,457 
landowners had holdings exceeding 125 acres each, and 46,000 
landowners had estates varying from 25 to 124 acres. As a rule, 
these estates have been divided into very small plots, which are 
rented by tenant farmers. In 1939, 31 per cent of the total number 
of farming householders were owner-occupiers of the land, 42 per 
cent were part-owners, and 27 per cent were tenants who owned 
no land at all. The last group constitutes, in Eastern European 
phraseology, the landless peasants. 

The absentee landlord has been the real ruler of the country- 
side and has used the harsh provisions of Asiatic feudalism to 
exact exorbitant rents from tenants and part-tenants who are 
bound to the land. Most of the peasant families are thus dependent 
on subsidiary incomes, which were mainly derived from fishing, 
and work in forestry and in industry. The rent for rice-land, 
which covers two-fifths of the total cultivated area, is still being 
paid in kind ; and it is not unusual for peasants to have to buy 
rice for their own consumption before the end of the season. 

Land which could be distributed among landless and land- 
hungry peasants is not available, and land reclamation can hardly 
add substantially to the area under cultivation because of the 
natural difficulties of the country. The Japanese soil is not 
naturally fertile. The extreme density of the farming population 
does, however, mean that agricultural cultivation has to be very 
intensive, which in its turn depends to a large extent on the supply 
of fertilisers. Compost, green manure, bean cake—mainly derived 
from Manchurian soya beans—and fish residues provide more 
than one-half of the fertilisers. Commercially supplied potash and 
other chemical fertilisers, the consumption of which is larger per 
acre than in Great Britain, have, however, grown in importance, 
and there would be a considerable fall in the average yields of 
most crops if artificial fertilisers could no longer be imported or 
manufactured in Japan. 
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A characteristic feature of Japanese agriculture is that, no mate; 
how highly intensive it is, the work is mainly done by hang 
Ploughs drawn by animals are frequently used ; but fertiliser j, 
distributed without machines, the seed is sown by hand ang 
harvesting machines are almost unknown. Although the numte; 
of machines increased considerably during the last years before 
the war, most of them are used for processing the crops, and the 
majority of electric motors, which are more numerous than petro! 


engines, ranged from 0.25 to 2 in horsepower. European ¢; | 


American farm machinery is quite useless on the tiny plots of the 
Japanese farmers ; and the abundance of human labour has up. 
doubtedly retarded the supply of machinery suitable for the 
cultivation of small farms. ; 

The dispossession of the absentee landlords is only a first step, 
which will have to be followed by a new and modern system of 
renting the land and marketing the produce. As the land avail- 
able is so limited, a policy of making all peasant families owne 
occupiers, who could provide not only for their own consumption 
but also for the requirements of the industrial population, js 
ruled out. The upper limit of an intensive agricultural system 
seems to have been reached under present conditions, and the 
deficit in foodstuffs will have to be imported. It seems that the 
flight from the land into industrial centres will be resumed, 
especially after the failure of the Japanese government to increase 
food production during the war. 

The production of rice, Japan’s main crop, has been as 
follows: : 

In 1,000 Metric Tons 


1935-1939 (Average) 12,100 le nb gnitia no hats 10,900 
Rd > 646 4ee02 11,700 ts nie odie ok 4 8,900 


Before the war, domestic production provided roughly 82 per 
cent of the total home consumption of rice, which is the main 
diet of the Japanese people. During those vears the deficit was 
made good by imports from Korea and Formosa. In spite of an 
increase in the acreage during the war, rice harvests showed a 
downward trend and the 1945 crop is inadequate for maintaining 
the reduced wartime rations of the Japanese people. The reduc- 
tion in the cultivation of mulberry trees did not contribute to 
an increased production of foodstuffs, and the fall in the average 
yields of rice is not surprising in view of the shortage of labour. 
Apart from Italy, Japan had the highest yields per acre «mong 
the rice-growing countries, amounting to roughly three times the 
average yields in Burma, Siam and French Indo-China. It is 
estimated that rice constituted two-thirds by value of the entire 
agricultural production. Silk followed with 16 per cent and 
wheat, barley and other cereals with 9 per cent. Pulse, vegetables 
and sweet potatoes made up the rest of foodstuffs, and very litte 
of: the entire acreage was left for industrial crops. Imporied 
Manchurian soya bean and fish formed an important part of the 
diet. Meat was almost unknown in the average diet, as_ were 
milk and cheese. 

Before the war, Japanese silk exports amounted to roughly one- 
fifth of the total value of exports, and the United States of 
America obtained roughly 90 per cent of its total silk imports 
from Japan. The American army of occupation is giving assist- 
ance to the reconstruction of the Japanese production of cocoons. 
At the time of the surrender silk stocks were estimated at 46,000 
bales, and it is hoped that by the end of 1946 stocks will have 
reached at least 150,000 bales. 


Small Livestock Industry 


Measured by Eur standards, the Japanese livestock in- 
dustry is negligible. ‘The number! of cattle in 1939 amounted 10 
only 1,967,000, of which not more than 123,000 were dairy cows. 
Belgium, with one-tenth of the Japanese population, had the 
same number of cattle, but among them’ eight times the number 
of dairy cows. The total number of pigs, roughly one million, 
was exactly the same as in Belgium, and the number of sheep and 
goats was only slightly bigger than in Belgium. Cattle, as well 
as horses, are mainly bred as draught animals and for supplying 
stable manure. ing the war efforts were made to increase the 
livestock population, and it is reported that the consumption of 

i I Of the 576,000 families 
who kept pigs, 378,000 had only ig each. No doubt the live- 
stock industry can be expanded in the course of a general reform 
of Japanese agriculture. It is surprising that pastures ale 
poorly developed, but the g geographic and climatic chat- 
acter of the country suggests that modern livestock breeding 18 
the most promising approach to an increase in agricultural pro- 
duction. At present, however, the general food position is dete!- 
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mined by the rice crop, and the poor result of the 1945 harvest 
see will find it extremely difficult to obtain enough 
supplies. 
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Political Scientists 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


EFORE August 6, 1945, the purity of the natural scientists 
B of tae United States was practically subject to laboratory 
demonstration ; at least most of them rarely came out of their 
laboratories. The market place, it is true, was filled with the 
applications of their discoverics—the pushing and jostling of its 
daily scene was in the final analysis largely the result of their 
doings. But they rarely recognised, and practically never 
accepted, any responsibility for what went on. 

Among explanations for this state of affairs, an accurate, if at 
the same time charitable, view holds that the specialisation 
required to penetrate the mysteries of matter leaves no leisure 
for human affairs. The world of economics and politics, whose 
subjects have minds and perversities of their own, has seemed 
wholly alien to the world of the natural sciences, whose objects 
of interest do not talk back ; hence excursions into the social 
unknown have appeared to the natural scientists as_ neither 
necessary hor pertinent. 

A less charitable, though perhaps still accurate, view empha- 
sises the relief with which pure scientists have hitherto welcomed 
the possibility of staying remote from the market place. In part 
this may have been a matter of temperament—the qualities of a 
salesman are not normally to be confused with those of a 
researcher. But in part it may have been evidence that the 
scientist was less innocent of the affairs of this world than had 
bden popularly supposed. The lonely genius keeping vigil by 
a Bunsen burner in an otherwise unheated attic is not a typical 
picture of modern invention. Highly capitalised establishments, 
where complicated equiprnent is handled by teams of researchers 
under a director responsible to the board of a corporation or a 
t:niversity, is a truer picture. And awareness of, or concern about, 
social significance has not normally been an asset to pure science 
in securing budgetary allocations or foundation grants. 

This background of real or studied innocence makes all the 
more remarkable the work of public education and political per- 
suasion that the atomic scientists of the United States have 
undertaken this past autumn and winter. 

A seasoned newspaperman, head. of a Washington bureau, 
whose professional lot has been to cover political conventions, 
caucuses and Serious Sessions in smoke-filled back rooms, visited 
one of the atomic energy laboratories in the early autumn, and 
returned amazed at the maturity of the political discussion which 
seemed to be the chief concern of the natural scientists assembled 
there. 

Within a month after the close of the war spontaneous associa- 
tions were formed by the scientists of four main centres— 
Columbia, the University of Chicago, Los Alamos and Oak Ridge. 
At Oak Ridge separate organisations, reflecting the watertight 
divisions imposed by wartime security measures, were originally 
set up in the research laboratory and the two plants at work on 
cormereneimshiniioiiiiesitts ah a eereetinnsinmmeine 
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different processes. In November these representatives of the 
“ Manhattan Project” merged as the Federation of Atomic 
Scientists ; a further merger with organisations from the rocket, 
radar and other fields was completed on December 8th—the 
Federation of American Scientists. 

The constitution adopted at the final merger represents so 
revolutionary a departure from the position of American science 
in the past as to merit full quotation of the preamble: 

The Federation of American Scientists is formed to meet the 
increasingly apparent responsibility of scientists in promoting the 
welfare of mankind and the achievement of a stable world peace. 

The value of science to civilisation has never been more clear, nor 
have the dangers of its misuse been greater. 

The Federation is concerned with so placing science in the ‘national 
life that it may make the maximum contribution to the welfare of 
the people. 

The need for a more active political role of the scientist has been 
brought into sharp focus by the atomic bomb. An immediate concern 
of the Federation must therefore be the problem of atomic energy. 

We therefore hold these aims: 

1. In the particular field of atomic energy, to urge that the United 
States help initiate and perpetuate an effective and workable system 
of world control based on full co-operation among all nations. 

2. In consideration of the broad responsibility of scientists to-day, 
to study the implications of any scientific developments which may 
involve hazards to enduring peace and the safety of mankind. 

3. To counter misinformation with scientific fact and, especially, 
to disseminate those facts necessary for intelligent conclusions con- 
cerning the social implications.of new knowledge in science. 

4. To safeguard the spirit of free inquiry and free interchange of 
information without which science cannot flourish. 

5. To promote those public policies which will secure the benefits 
of science to the general welfare. 

6. To strengthen the international co-operation traditional among 
scientists and to extend its spirit to a wider field. 

We shall endeavour to keep our members informed on legislative 
proposals and political developments which affect the realisation of 
our aims, and to co-operate with other organisations in the achieve- 
ment of these aims 
In the pursuit of these objectives, the young scientists have 

been concentrating on testimony before Congress on the various 
Bills regarding the control of atomic energy. (The word “ young” 
is important. Most of the men, and many of the top men, who 
worked on the Manhattan Project were remarkably young, and 
there has been a recognisable division between their sense of 
urgency with regard to the implications of what they did and 
that of some of their colleagues whose reputations had already 
been established before the war.) 

Down the centuries thé impact of new truth on society is some- 
times crystallised in a series of particularly dramatic scenes. This 
time the set used for the drama was a committee room in the 
Capitol at Washington ; the occasion, Congressional hearings on 
atomic energy control, But the characters were familiar: The 
questioning of Pilate; the testimony of Galileo; the recoil of 
Canute. So, in essence, were their lines: the mixture of question 
and inquisition in what was asked ; the replies that would not 
compromise with the questioners’ implicaticns. 

In the raised sears of the governors sat the representatives of 
society as it is. One question was the question of the honest 
layman ; a second was the inquiry of the would-be capitaliser 
on the new knowledge ; a third displayed the self-assurance of 
the stupid ; a fourth purveyed the second-hand information of the 
stooge ; a fifth reflected the horror, of the well-established at a 
threatening change. 
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On the witness stand a succession of scientists explained, 
warned, affirmed: some of them captiously, some of them 
pedantically, some of them with the surgical precision of the 
learned knife. 

On November 1, 1945, the Federation of Atomic Scientists 
declared: “ We must educate every citizen to the realisation that 
(1) there can be no secret; (2) there can be no defence; and 
(3) there must be world control.” Specifically, their objective 
has been to lighten civilian ignorance, and to modify the attitude 
of military authorities—in particular, to loosen the closeness with 
which the Army has held the power of decision over the atomic 
potential of the United States, not only during but since the end 
of hostilities. This policy has included even the civilian employees 
of the War Department, and has enabled Army representatives 
to offer their own testimony while deciding how much may be 
released of statements made by civilians. 

Shortly after Congress convened, the May-Johnson Bill was 
introduced, providing for the domestic control of atomic energy, 
and, in fact, proposing the continuation of practically the same 
security measures that had been in force during the war. 


The scientists urged that such regulations would mean that 
the abler investigators would abandon a field of research where 
their freedom to declare their findings was denied. As a result, 
the country would be certain to lose its present pre-eminence in 
atomic science. Their persuasiveness was one of the major 
factors in the appointment of a Special Committee on Atomic 
Energy by the Senate, whose chairman, Senator McMahon, 
introduced at the end of December a Bill for the development and 
control of atomic energy much closer than the May-Johnson Bill 
to the requirements that the scientists’ testimony proposed. 


Beyond the committee rooms of Washington, too, the change 
in the mood of public opinion between September 22nd when 
President Truman, at a Press conference, intimated a policy of 
secrecy and November 15th, when the Truman-Attlee-King 
declaration proposed establishment of a UNO commission on 
atomic energy is a fair measure of the sciertists’ efforts. That 
the popular concept of a scientific secret has been so thoroughly 
eroded is largely due to the steady flow of testimony by scientists 
who, having made the bomb, thought they should have some 
concern for what was done with it. : 


American Notes 


The Loan in Congress 


None too soon, Mr Truman has sent the text of the financial 
agreement with Britain for the consideration and approval of 
Congress. In urging prompt action in his accompanying message, 
it is said the President wishes to have the Agreement signed 
before the first meeting of the Bretton Woods International Bank 
and Fund at Savannah early in March. With such a need to 
hurry, it is the more surprising that the President’s message 
broke so little new ground, and repeated much the same argu- 
ments as those already used by Mr Vinson and Mr Acheson in 
public speeches, Since opposition in Congress is likely to cast 
more doubt on Britain’s need, and on the conditions which 
could reasonably be asked than on the benefits to the United 
States, Mr. Truman’s message seems singularly unaware of what 
the Administration is up against. Even with the minimum of 
delay and the least complicated procedure there is no time to 
lose, 

‘It is unfortunate that the price of getting the Senate to discuss 
the loan will probably be the abandonment of a measure to 
establish a fair Employment Practice Committee, against which 
the Southern Democrats are now involved in a two-week-old 
filibuster. Otherwise, the filibuster will go on, and the loan and 
the pile of urgent legislation now shelved will be kept waiting. 
Two interruptions only have so far been allowed by the fiilibusters 
——one for the President’s message on the state of the Union and 
another for a speech by Mr Tydings, of Maryland, who ap- 
parently believes an atomic war can only be prevented by an 
immediate world disarmament conference. The necessary 
unanimous vote for interruption to consider the loan was pre- 
vented by a single vote, that of Senator Langer, of North Dakota. 

The anachronism of this legislative manoeuvre is said to have 
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produced a “ wave of disgust” throughout the country. But the 
Bible-reading, backwards and forwards, and the anti-Negro and 
anti-Semitic speeches go on. The Journal, a record of the previous 
day usually dispensed with, is now carefully read for correction, 
word by word, comma by comma. Since this reading can be made 
to occupy several hours, it relieves the filibuster ringleaders of 
some of their burden. Mr. Eastland, Democrat of Mississippi, 
threatens to talk “for two years if necessary,” and his colleague, 
Mr Bilbo, will make two speeches, each lasting 30 days. 

Many Senators, including the Majority leader, Mr Barkley, are 
pressing for signatures of two-thirds of the members to a cloture 
petition, to limit debate. The conflict here is whether to displace 
the FEPC Bill, which would be a victory for the filibuster, or to 
follow the lead of those Senators who are calling for all-night 
sessions, Or any other means to break the fiilibuster, force a 
vote on the FEPC, and get on with other business. 


As always during a filibuster, there is a revival of interest 
in the need for reorganising Congress and the machinery which 
permits a small group of men to frustrate the action of the 
entire body. 


* * * 


Strategic Islands 


The disclosure that Mr. Roosevelt at Yalta promised Ameri- 
can support for Soviet claims to the Kurile Islands and the 
southern half of Sakhalin seems to be precisely what the Republi- 
cans have been looking for. They have not had notable success 
thus far in their attempts to prove that the late President 
manceuvred the United States into war with Japan. But here is 
a chance to play on the American reverence, often unreasonable 
in times of war, for “open covenants openly arrived at.” And if 
that line does not work with its usual magic, they can be expected 


to insist, whether or not there is a strategic or historical justifi- © 


cation for such insistence, that US bases in the Pacific have the 
same status in telation to the United States and the Security 
Council as the Kuriles will have in relation to the Soviet Union, 
ff the promised American support for Soviet claims bears fruit 
at the final peace conference settlement. This would mean a 
strengthening of demands that islands which the US military 
consider strategic should lie outside the supervision of the 
Security Council, not even subject to the curiously designed 
trusteeship Mr Truman has indicated he will demand. 

The sequence, apparently, is that in February 11, after Mr 
Byrnes had left Yalta, an agreement was reached by the Big 
Three. The secret of the agreement, justified for military reasons 
at the time, was so well kept that last June, when the storm over 
UNO voting had not yet blown over in the United States, even 
Mr Stettinius, then Secretary of State, stated unequivocally that 
no secret agreements were made at Yalta. As late as September, 
when military reasons no longer existed, Mr Byrnes said the 
United States would oppose the Soviet claims, and now Mr 
Acheson, Acting Secretary of State, has been involved in a public 
controversy with the Soviet News Agency, Tass, because he told 
newsmen at a press conference on January 22nd that the Yalta 
agreement granted the Soviet Union the right to occupy the 
islands, but said nothing about a final transfer. 

Irrespective of the justice of comparisons between Russian 
and American claims in the Pacific, the use of trusteeships as a 
political snowball in the United States will not help bring about 
a wise solution. This would appear to be still another example of 
the lack of liaison in the State " t about which delegates 
to Uno are reported to have voiced complaints. Mr Byrnes, it 
is said, “holds his cards so close to his chest that no one can 
see even the backs of them.” In this case, however, Mr Byrnes 
himself was a victim of too much secrecy. 


* * * 


Mr Stassen Emerges 


Mr Stassen, former Governor of Minnesota and three months 
out of the Navy, is, in his ewn words, “re-entering active 
Republican affairs.” And the Republicans, if they would but 
loosen themselves from the grip of what Mr Morse, Senator from 
Oregon, who wants to “li ise” the party, calls the “Ohio 
Gang,” would probably need look no further for their man of 
1948. The “Ohio Gang,” led by Mr Taft, of Ohio, can, how- 
ever, see no further than Mr Bricker, of Ohio. 

Mr Stassen made two addresses last week, both, perhaps 


significantly, to women’s groups—the Women’s National Repub- 
lican Club and the Women’s National Press Club. Besides tell- 
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ing the ladies that he would like to see more of them in Cabinet 
posts (Mr Roosevelt, in his appointment of Mrs Perkins as 
Secretary of Labour, was the first President to open the Cabinet 
to a woman), he attacked the Administration’s labour policies, and 
demanded clarification of the American position in regard to 
trusteeships, island bases and atomic energy. He then urged 
the Republican Party to be “forthright, constructive, progressive 
and dynamic,” with a policy designed to help Mr Truman solve 
the nation’s post-war problems rather than to take political advan- 
tage of his mistakes. 

Such a policy could be the kiss of death to the Administration, 
for the Republicans would have the funds and the machinery to 
publicise their réle. But it is precisely this, which is apparent to 
the young and comparatively unattached Mr Stassen, that the 
Old Guard, determined to win by fighting anything they can label 
as “New Deal” legislation and therefore “CIO” and “Com- 
munistic,” cannot see. 

When Mr Stassen was released from the Navy in November 
he saw his immediate job in politics as the strengthening of the 
liberal and progressive elements in his party. Actually, it is a 
job considerably broader and deeper than the party itself, for the 
“liberal and progressive elements” within it are all too limited. 
The party may need a major operation, with a transfusion of new 
blood and a new politica! and economic and social philosophy 
to fit the post-war world. The party leadership never accepted 
the late Mr Willkie, even though they suffered him to run for 
President in 1940. Now, unless an uncontrollable business boom 
before 1948 interferes, it would probably take nothing less than a 
definite promise of alternative doom to make the Old Guard 
suffer the “dangerous ideas” of Mr Stassen. 

The first, but by no means conclusive, round of the battle 
within:the Republican ranks will be fought in the coming primary 
campaigns for the Congressional elections in November. In 
several states the lines are already drawn between figures accept- 
able to the present Republican leadership and men whom less 
orthodox Republicans like Mr Morse are organising now to 


support. 
Shorter Notes 


After three years in the wilderness and twelve years out of 


‘ the fold, John L. Lewis, leader of 600,000 United Mineworkers, 


i79 


has returned to the American Federation of Labour. The terms 
of his reaffiliation had actually been decided a year ago, but 
since a place on the AFL council was one of his conditions, and, 
until now, none had been vacant, the homecoming was delay:d. 
Like Mr Dubinsky, of the Ladies’ Garment Workers, Lewis 
came back very much on his own terms, and the move can hardly 
be expected to.improve the relations of the AFL and the riva! 
Congress of Industrial Organisations. 


x 


General Eisenhower’s explanations of the demobilisation slow- 
down which gave rise to recent GI demonstrations have been 
rejected by a Senate sub-committee. The release of all men with 
two years’ service by March 2oth as originally planned before 
the Army found itself getting short of occupation forces, was 
recommended. The sub-committee could see no reason why the 
Army could not then get along with 1,500,000 men. 


* 


Federal monopoly charges against the Aluminium Company 
of America have now been countered by the granting of all the 
company’s aluminium production patents to the Government. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation will have free use of 
the patents, and will be able to lease them to ALCOA’s 


competitors. 
2 


The members of the 36th Division, all veterans of the bloody 
crossing of the Rapido River in Italy, have presented Congress 
with a dilemma neither House is exactly thirsting to solve, in their 
demand for an investigation. The War Department quickly trans- 
ferred the responsibility for the “ necessary diversionary activity ” 
from the shoulders of General Clark to those of Field-Marshal 
Alexander, which to some Congressmen pointed directly to Mr 
Churchill, trying to holiday in Florida. It would be indeed un- 
fortunate if a precedent were set for subjecting battle decisions 
to Congress or any civilian body. Decisions involving the lives 
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Tempering the Post-war Wind 


There are bound to be gaps 
in our comforts this winter 
through which post-war winds 
may whistle. But you will 
always find some practical 
device at Austin Reed’s to 
help to stop the draughts. Mind 


AUSTIN REED of Regent Street 


you, those luxurious central- 
heating notions for which 
Regent Street was famous in 
peace-time have not yet re- 
turned. We do promise, Row- 
ever, that we can do somet. 

to keep the warmth in. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Policy for British Shipping | 


XACTLY one month from to-day, the allied shipping pool 
is to be dissolved. The United Maritime Authority, under 
which the pool has operated, has been a conspicuous! success- 
ful instrument of inter-allied policy. It was organised, in the 
original form of the combined Shipping Allocation Board, only 
six weeks after the United States entered the war ; and it was 
widened, soon after D-day, to include seventeen allied coun- 
tries, and one neutral—Sweden. Its task during the war has 
been to economise the use of scarce shipping in the wide strategy 
of the Allied Powers. Its policy has been governed by the broad 
principle of equity that all members should contribute fairly to 
the pool, without obtaining any undue advantage at the expense 
of others. UMA has carried out its tasks of weighing military 
and civilian needs for shipping and allocating tonnage to meet 
them with skill and wisdom. It needs no better epitaph than 
“Tt worked.” 

Last October, the United Maritime Executive Board agreed 
to regard September 2, 1945, as the date for the general sus- 
pension of hostilities, and it followed that March 2nd would see 
the termination of the pooling agreement, which was timed to 
end six months after hostilities. Already some relaxations 
have been made—tanker operations and time-chartering have 
been freed in whole or part. And on Monday next the 
Executive Board meets, with less than a month to spare, “to 
consider whether any continued co-operation arrangements 
would be desirable in the field of shipping beyond the present 
termination date of the United Maritime Authority period.” If 
no arrangements can be made, then British shipping will be 
free from inter-allied control, like all other fleets, from March 
2nd ; though that does not mean that individual British vessels 
will be immediately released from control by the British Govern- 
ment. Indeed, the problems facing British shipping will be 
scarcely less acute than they were at the height of the U-boat 
campaign in 1942. For Britain, lack of tonnage to move much- 
needed imports and to carry a reviving flow of exports will be 
among the cruellest deprivations resulting:from the war. It is 
doubtful which consequence of Britain’s war burden is the more 
bitter—ceasing to be the world’s greatest trader and creditor, 
or threatened with the permanent loss of position as the world’s 
greatest carrier. m 

That the war has changed the balance of the world’s mer- 
chant navies is obvious enough. A few facts and figures—they 
can, without any risk of distortion, be focused upon the position 
in the United States and in this country—will be enough to 
set the scene. The main burden of new cargo ship building 
during the war fell upon the United States, and the problems 
were solved with typical American gusto; the yards were 
organised for the mass production of Liberty ships (of 10,000 
deadweight tons* and 10-knot speed) and later of Victory ships 
(of similar size and 15-knot speed). Immediately before the war 
started in 1939, the United States had 8.9 million gross register 
tons* (13.6 per cent of world tonnage); the United Kingdom 
owned almost 18 million g.r.t. (27.3 per cent of world tonnage). 
With the phenomenal increase in output from the American 
yards, the United States merchant navy surpassed British ton- 
nage in 1943, and it now comfortably exceeds the pre-war 
a all of the other United Nations together. By the 
time hostilities ceased in Europe, American dry cargo tonnage 





* Gross register tonnage is the capacity of the enclosed spaces of a 


_ vessel in tons of 100 cubic feet. Deadweight tonnage ‘iis the carrying 


capacity of a vessel of cargo, passengers, fueland stores when charged 
to the load line, in tons of 20 cwt. The ratio between the two 
varies with different types of ships ; as a very broad guide, 7 g.r.t. can 
be taken as about equivalent to 10 d.w. tons. 


exceeded 26 million gross, and her tanker tonnage was about 
8 million gross (compared with 2.8 million pre-war). Britain’s 
position is very different. Some 7 million tons were built during 
the war, but 10.7 million were lost ; and after the return of char- 
tered vessels, this country’s shipping resources will amount to 
no more than 12.2 million gross tons of dry cargo vessels and 
3.7 million tons in tankers. 

Figures issued by the US Maritime Commission this week 
fill in the details of this broad picture. America emerged from 
the global war with four times as many merchant ships as it had 
in its pre-war fleet—5,521 ocean-going vessels of 1,600 gross 
toms or more, against 1,401 in 1939, with nearly five times the 
gross tonnage. The comparative deadweight tonnage of the 


world’s merchant fleets shows vast changes between 1939 and — 


1945: 

"000 tons deadweight 

1939 1945 

United States  ...............cccccceee 12,100 §6.800 
British Empire ...............2.00065 23,300 19,600 
Sear: fsa awaih. a htssils 6,400 3,950 
Picchertonds | ii. iii s ccshanc. <cassesd 3,300 2,090 
BROMRD: itty cteins ater -oadishh-<ahyis 2,900 1,300 
SEND sy. cietsanenedieies bdads viesteas 2.700 1,700 
Russia_...... recésevodweiiah cbpncnnsdsestapdeniiin 1,500 1,200 


These figures differ in composition from some of those published 
in this country, but they point to precisely the same conclusion. 
In shipping, as in most other things, the end of the war finds 
Britain’s resources depleted and stretched to exhaustion. To 
restore British trade routes is a primary task—the British flag, 
it must be remembered, has been rarely seen in many foreign 
ports during the war owing to the diversion of tonnage to fit the 
best strategic pattern. But immediate restoration is possible only 
on one condition—namely, that this country obtains tonnage 
by charter or purchase to fill the gap until British yards have 
built the merchant fleet up to pre-war dimensions. There is no 
other alternative. Britain could attempt, if forced to do 
So, to eke out depleted tonnage between the essential tasks 
of carrying the country’s minimum food requirements. 
together with an ing flow of raw materials, imports and 
manufactured exports, and to try to compete for a fair share 
of the world’s carrying trade, but the strain would be well-nigh 
intolerable. And this further burden of austerity would have 
to be endured, in greater or less degree, for four years or so 
betes eae ee eine win! — gap—by which time 
ritsh shipping might permanently displaced 
from many established trades. : rer 
So the winding-up of U is of fateful significance for 
British shipping. Some reports from Washi have sug- 
gested that the American delegation will be mi of the need 
for “tapering off” the operations of UMA, and not ending 
them abruptly; they may even be prepared to sponsor a scheme 
for inter-governmental control, of a more limited scope than 
UMA, to smooth the transition between full allied control and 
free shipping operations. For their part, the British and other 
European representatives will certainly seek some safeguards, 
in line with the principles of equity underlying UMA, to limit 
the advantage which its present vast surplus of shipping now 
confers upon ee a The problem, in brief, is 
to reconcile a world surplus of shipping capacity of possibly zo 
million gross tons, all in American hands, vith 4 one third defi- 
ciency in the t British tonnage (incidentally, a substan- 
= Part of this is ere were ime building, which must 
replaced as soon as . It is not an uation to 
solve in the short run. But the British shipping ‘oduexy enter- 


tains no doubt that it can be solved, given a few years’ breathing 
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space. Its claim for the restoration of the British mercnant 
fleet to pre-war size as a minimum’ does not rest merely on 
prestige or a traditional conception of the importance of the 
British flag ; it is based on the conviction that such a fleet 
could be efficiently run, at low cost, and would be no more than 
is warranted by the normal relation between British and Empire 
trade and the total volume of world trade. (This is merely 
a convenient yardstick; it does not imply any discrimination, 
for British tonnage should have equal access with ail other 
shipping to world commerce). And it has been reaffirmed with 
every justification by the Minister of War Transport in 
Parliament this week. 


The question whether this objective has to be reached 
through sweat and tears or whether British shipping can get 
an easement during the transition phase can only be answered 
by the United States—which means, in fact, Congress. So far, 
the indications have suggested that American politics may 
impose an end of the wartime pooling scheme scarcely less 
abrupt than the closing of Lend-Lease. The United States 
has the strength to impose its own solution—if it wishes. 
Already, the decision has been taken in the Senate to end the 
charters for 600 ships, of which 400 are chartered to Great 
Britain, and the rest largely to Russia. If they wish to employ 
American-owned tonnage as a stop-gap, foreign owners will 
be forced to buy, if the U.S. Ship Sales Bill is finally 
approved. But it is not merely a question of price—though the 
American idea of a fair price for a Liberty ship seems a 
good deal lower than the British Government’s idea of a 
fair price for its directly built and owned wartime tonnage 
which consists largely of “ Empire” ships. It is also a question 
of dollars ; of the suitability of large and slow ships of 10,000 
tons deadweight for Britain’s normal carrying business ; and 
of the eventual repercussions on the freight market of a super- 
abundance of unspecialised tonnage acquired at a fraction of 
current building costs. To buy ships to replace vessels now 
¢ charter and also to restore the pre-war size of the British 

rchant fleet would cost, at a very rough guess, {100 million 
—say, one-tenth of the sterling equivalent of the dollar loan. 


Even for shipping, with its high priority for urgent rehabili- 
tation, this full capital cost cannot be undertaken, for 
there are many other claimants for dollars whose needs are 
scarcely less urgent. Some temporary relief can be bought 
while British building yards are congested and their costs are 
high, but there is no permanent solution along this road. British 
shipping efficiency lies in the balance of the merchant fleet, in 
its grading of size and in its specialisation for particular trades. 
The British Empire owned 3,403 ships before the war exceed- 
ing 1,500 tons gross ; of these as many as 2,328 were below 
6,000 tons gross, and only 249 larger than 10,000 tons. 
The corresponding figures for the United States were 1,499 
ocean-going ships, of which 894 (a rather smaller proportion) 
were below 6,000 tons, and 63 above 10,000 tons. The average 
size of American cargo ships was rather higher than the British ; 
and if, contrary to well-tried practice, the gap in British 
resources were now to be closed with Liberty ships purchased 
from America, the pattern of the British merchant fleet would 
be changed out of recognition and its operating conditions 
under a competitive shipping system would at least be un- 
certain, and conceivably hazardous. 


If, then, Britain is forced to buy surplus American tonnage 
as a temporary expedient, it should be as an unwilling buyer 
for minimum numbers—for she will be buying an opportunity 
to restore the merchant fleet by British ships of British design, 
rather than ships which can be accepted as suitable replace- 
ments on a permanent basis. Can the opportunity be seized? 
Present costs of construction are unduly high ; British yards ere 


fully employed, and their overhead costs per ton ought to stand: 


at a record “low” ; but here, as elsewhere, high material and 
wage costs, and lower output per head than is required, have 
doubled the actual cost of production. Although shipowners and 
builders have attempted to spread out the demand for new 
tonnage, and so avoid the fantastic inflation of costs which 
occurred after the 1914-18 war, the actual effect upon prices 
has so far been very small. If new tonnage is to cost twice the 
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1939 level in tuture, shipowners will think twice about re-build- 
ing, particularly in a few years’ time, if the freight market 
and the volume of world trade are sull trying to find an uneasy 
equilibrium. And, correspondingly, they may be tempted to 
make do with American wartime-built tonnage to a greater 
extent, and for a longer period, than the best. interests of this 
country’s merchant marine policy would dictate. If the restora- 
tion of British merchant tonnage is to be kept in British hands, 
a start must be made immediately in the reduction of British 
construction costs. 


But in what sort of world will these ships be launched? Will 
it be a world in which the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
prevail, and an expanding volume of world trade is assured? 
Will American. shipping policy be guided by a scrupulous 
observance of non-discrimination? Or will American tonnage 
be used as a weapon to secure a permanent, discriminatory 
division of world carrying trade with all the apparatus of sub- 
sidies and quotas, lacking even the appearance of free competi- 
tion and efficient running costs? The Ship Sales Bill, now in 
Congress, although it is a private measure to which the Adminis- 
tration is not committed (nor even, perhaps, wholly sympa- 
thetic), gives a fair indication of American thinking on this 
problem. The Bill presupposes an increase in American ton- 
nage engaged in world trade from 3 million tons deadweight 
before the war, to 73-10 million tons in future. In popuiar 
American discussion, the “ right” of the United States to carry 
half its own foreign trade is generally accepted ; and it is gener- 
ally coupled with the demand for American domination in world 
shipping. The 50 per cent target was in fact put forward as a 
basis for proposals which the US Maritime Commission 
submitted to American shipowners towards the end of last year ; 
these outlined a plan that German and Japanese services 
formerly serving the foreign trade of the United States should 
be taken over by American operators. And they defined a series 
of new routes which, on these assumptions, should be open to 
the American flag, including the expansion of Far Eastern trade. 
American shipowners see their function as builders of American 
commerce, carrying goods from the largest exporting country 
in the world, and seeking return cargoes. This view is at least 
consistent with the American desire to be at once the world’s 
greatest exporter and the world’s greatest creditor. 


The choice confronting the British shipping industry is hard, 
but simple. It is the choice between fighting out of the present 
dilemma, or lapsing permanently into the second-rate. At the 
moment, the United States has all the master cards, but only 
extreme despondency would support the view that the trumps 
will always be in American hands. If the President can prevail 
on Congress to extend the War Shipping Administration, and to 
temper the sharp edge of the Ship Sales Bill, post-war shipping 
resettlement will be so much less of a skin game. But the odds 
are that Britain will have to fight. What are the weapons? 
First is the use of the right kind of ships at the right price, 
embodying the best practice in propulsion and technical 
improvement—a diversified fleet, economical to operate, and 
adapted to its wide range of tasks. The second is to resist 
amy attempt to divide world shipping services on a quota basis; 
to support every genuine trend towards an expansion of world 
trade; and to retain confidence that, as a result of the general 
fall in the value of money throughout the world, freight rates 
will in future be permanently higher. The third is to keep 
a sense of proportion about future American competition. An 
American merchant fleet of three times its pre-war size sounds 
formidable at present, but for some years to come American 
shipbuilding yards are likely to be under-employed, and during 
this period the American fleet will become obsolescent—perhaps 
more rapidly than seems possible to-day. Fourthly, there is 
no reason to suppose that American shipping costs have 
permanently moved to the disadvantage of this country. If 
these estimates of the future turn out to be fairly near the 
truth, there ought to be ample room for a reinvigorated and 
efficient British merchant navy within five years from now. 
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The Commodity Markets 


HE future of the international commodity “ futures 6 

markets in Britain, like that of other economic institutions, 
is discussed in terms of public versus private enterprise or, in 
the context of these markets, in terms of bulk Se versus 
free markets. The controversy is not a new one, but it has re- 
cently flared up with fresh vigour as a result of an alleged remark 
by Sir Stafford Cripps to the effect that the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange would not be re-opened. Sir Stafford Cripps’ dictum 
was obviously an indiscretion rather than a settled conclusion, 
based on an objective study of the facts. Indeed, the Govern- 
ment does not yet seem to have given the matter the considera- 
tion it requires, for, contrary to earlier expectations, a decision 
about the future of the markets does not appear to be imminent. 
But a decision cannot be put off indefinitely without prejudice, 
and it should be based upon economic rather than upon political 
considerations. 

The real issue underlying the controversy, all ideology apart, 
is whether Britain can satisfy its needs of the commodities 
hitherto marketed on futures exchanges more advantageously by 
bulk purchases and, secondly, whether price instability—the 
curse of primary-producing countries—can be more easily 
avoided by bulk purchases than by pre-war methods of market- 
ing. It cannot be repeated too often that Britain’s former 
prosperity has rested largely on the country’s ability to obtain 
its food and raw materials as cheaply as—and often more 
cheaply than—other countries. During the early ’thirties, when 
the world suffered from an unprecedented economic depression, 
cheap food and raw materials protected Britain from the dis- 
asters that afflicted other countries ; indeed, as a result of the 
collapse in the prices of raw materials the standard of living 
of the great majority who remained in employment actually 
continued to rise. Today, when British manufacturing costs 
have, on the average, risen so badly out of line with American 
costs, and when coal, the chief domestic raw material, has risen 
to a fantastic price, cheap imported materials are more than ever 
essential. Subject to this overwhelming requirement of cheap- 
ness, Britain is equally interested in the avoidance of inordinate 
price fluctuations in primary products, for, though slump prices 
may improve the real income of the employed, they only do so 
at the cost of heavy unemployment, especially in the export 
trades. If the substitution of the method of bulk purchase for 
the futures exchanges could assure the twin advantages of low 
and relatively stable prices, there should be no hesitation ix 
making the change. But the onus of the proof is with those who 
advocate the change ; they have not yet made out their case. 

x 


The majority of the futures markets combine two character- 
istics: the commodities are supplied by a multitude of pro- 
ducers, and they are bought by a multitude of consumers. The 
truth of this was not substantially affected by the pre-war 
restriction schemes, such as those in cotton and wheat. None 
of them set up a single buyer or a single seller. In these 
circumstances, prices in the markets were always a very accurate 
reflection of the state of supply and demand. In times of 
shortage of supply this would doubtless lead to very high prices, 
and this is the obvious justification for suspending the operations 
of the markets in wartime. When commodities and transport 
were in short supply the method of bulk purchase concerted by 
the Combined Raw Materials Board was obvious comnion-sense. 
But in peacetime over-supply is a far more frequent state of 
affairs than under-supply. The world has had plenty of restric- 
tion schemes but no expansion schemes. It follows that a free 
market can be relied upon, on the average of years, to give a 
low price. Bulk purchase would almost certainly be more 
expensive, if for no other reason because governments are always 
subject to political pressure from producers, whose interest is in 
high prices, and who are always more tightly organised than 
consumers. In the absence of specific reasons to believe the 
contrary, a free market will give a lower price than bulk pur- 
chase. And this is the same thing as saying that the British 
interest is in the maintenance of free markets. 

A market is a delicate instrument for recording the relation- 


ship between demand and supply. It is therefore not surprising 
that the more highly organised the market, the greater the 
fluctuations in price. But the market does not cause the fluctua- 
tions, ner would the abolition of the market remove the changes 
in demand and supply which lie behind them. The way to 
reduce fluctuations is to set up some mechanism for equating 
demand and supply, for taking supplies off the market at times 
and releasing them at others. This is the device of the buffer 
stock. There have been international buffer stocks in the past 
and proposals are in existence for further experiments in the 
future. Even if these do not eventuate, there is a case for the 
British Government holding stocks of many raw materials in 
this country and combining the advantage of national security 
with an influence towards stability of prices. This is not the 
place to discuss these ideas. They are mentioned here only 
to make the point that the way to eliminate fluctuations is along 
these lines. If they succeed, a free market will register the 
stability achieved. But to blame the market for the fluctuations 
and to hope to remedy them by closing the market is like blaming 
the thermometer for the fever and smashing it to provide a cure. 

Moreover, though a well-organised future, market does not 
cause the fluctuations in price, it does provide a means whereby 
the trader can completely cover himself against them by the 
device of “hedging.” Even if a substantially smaller range of 
fluctuation could be achieved, if it were accompanied by the 
disappearance of a market in which purchases and sales could 
be hedged, the ordinary trader, producer and consumer alike. 
would be worse off, not better. 


* 


Nor is there any reason to suppose that bulk purchasing, 
though it might succeed in ironing out day-to-day fluctuations, 
would remove the major changes in prices. These violent ups 
and downs of prices are caused by changes in demand and con- 
sumption and, often, by bumper crops. The method of bulk 
purchase in itself is no ready-made cure for the trade cycle. No 
Government or association of producers would maintain its 
bulk contracts in face of a shrinkage in demand. The only real 
remedy is the effective maintenance of full employment in cor- 
suming countries. In a Paper on “The Theory of Futures 
Trading,” published in The Review of Economic Studies (No. 
31), Miss Gerda Blau reaches this conclusion: 

As long as an adequate general recipe for determining 
“normal” prices of individual commodities has not been 
found—and the prospects of finding it are poor—the existence 
of a well-organised futures market may be of considerable 
assistance in the intricate task of steadying prices by large- 
scale operations without restricting output. Far from being 
incompatible, the aims of “sincere” buffer pool management 
and of a well-organised futures exchange are, in fact, very 
similar: namely, the provision of facilities for lowering traders’ 
risks due to short-term fluctuations without interfering with 
the trend—and there is no a priori reason why one system 
might not assist the other. Of course, a strong group cam 
wreck the working of the sensitive exchange mechanism if it 
deliberately sets out to do so. But, and this is the important 
point, the members of such a group cannot wreck the working 
of the exchange to their own permanent advantage unless they 
are in a position of effective monopolistic control which is not 
given for most primary products. If this is recognised by the 
controlling body, and if the original aims of the “ equalisation ” 
scheme are adhered to (which will be the more likely if both 
producers’ and consumers’ interests are represented in adequate 
proportions), then the futures mechanism can perform a useful 
function as a barometer indicating the market’s reactions. 


The difficulty, of course, is to ensure the efficient manage- 


‘ment of buffer pools. Their managements are ready enough 


to buy ; but, as past experience has shown, organised political 
pressure is brought to bear upon them when the time has come 
to sell. But this is a difficulty that is more likely to be increased 
than solved by bulk purchase. 

Thus on the main issue, the terms on which s 


: ies of raw 
materials can be obtained, the verdict must go to the 


market. 


There may be exceptional cases when a balance of advantage 
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can be shown in favour of bulk purchase and the closure of the 
markets. But those who advocate this course, Presidents of the 
Board of Trade or others, should be required to show where 
the balance of advantage lies. They should not be allowed to 
ride off on the ignorant distrust of any activity that is labelled 
“ speculation.” Ae re 

It is possible to imagine circumstances in which it might be 
worth Britain’s while sacrificing the right to buy at the cheapest 
price and entering into a long-term contract to buy at a fixed 
price if it formed part of a concerted policy for stimulating 
British exports and generally ensuring a mutual stabilisation 
of trade. A slight concession on the terms of trade would be a 
good bargain if it were the means of increasing the volume of 
trade done at those terms. But if this ever formed part of the 
Board of Trade’s plans, it will have to be abandoned if the 
American proposals for commercial policy are accepted, for any 
such bargains come under the awful ban of bilateralism. 


* 


Moreover, the circumstances of the American loan provide 
the strongest argument for retaining as many of the interna- 
tional commodity markets of London and Liverpool as possible. 
They are considerable earners of foreign exchange, not only 
directly by the commissions earned in them, but through the 
banking, insurance and shipping business to which they give 
rise. To throw away this invisible income at the present junc- 
ture would be the height of folly. Nor is it impossible to square 
the free functioning of the markets with the requirements of 
exchange control. Much the same problem has been success- 
fully handled in the case of Lloyds and the insurance markets 
generally. The mechanism is to grant registered traders a 
blanket licence to remit funds into and out of the country, sub- 
ject to the requirement that their operations, over a period of 
time, result in a net inflow—which is, in any case, their own 
interest. 

In this rather unrealistic controversy about the futures markets 
it is often forgotten that the commodities they handle form only 
/part—the smaller part—of Britain’s imports of food and raw 
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materials. There has never been a single method of importing 
these commodities. Even the method of bulk purchase—or 
transactions akin to it—was used freely before the war by 
associations of users, such as the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion, or by single firms which were the sole importers of certain- 
materials. (That the method of bulk purchase is not necessarily 
the most economic one was well illustrated in 1936-37, when 
the British Iron and Steel Federation bought scrap at top prices 
just before the market was about to collapse.) In undertaking 
to permit the import of given and limited quantities 
of foodstuffs from a number of countries, the Govern- . 
ment itself came close to the idea of bulk purchase. 
Again, there was a variety of other methods, apart from the 
futures markets, by which commodities were imported and sold 
in this country. Some commodities, such as wool and furs, were 
brought to London for sorting, grading and for sale to British 
and overseas consumers. Others were acquired by direct pur- 
chase abroad ; petroleum companies arranged for direct imports. 
Yet more, controlled by cartels and monopolies, such as nickel, 
were shipped to this country and sold at xed prices. This by 
no means exhausts the list of methods, but merely illustrates 
their variety. 

There may be a case for scrutinising the various methods of 
importing and, where monopoly prices are exacted, for changing 
them and, so far as the conditions imposed by the United States 
allow, for adopting bulk purchase arrangements. But in present 
circumstances there seems no case at all for permanently sup- 
pressing the international futures morkets. This is not to say 
that all of them can be reopened forthwith ; the world economy 
is still in too disorganised a state for that. But failing conclusive 
proof of the superior advantage of the method of bulk purchase, 
the Government should clear the air and end the controversy by 
giving an unequivocal assurance that the markets will be re- 
opened as soon as this is practicable, but in view of the disinte- 
gration—partial or complete—of the markets during the war, 
such an assurance is not enough. There is a strong case for 
the adoption, by the Government, of a positive policy designed 
to assist in the restoration of these markets. 
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Business Notes 


Lower Interest Rates in Check 


Investors will view the past month’s movement in security 
prices with satisfaction—so far as it goes. The significance of 
the rise during the past few weeks lies not in its extent so much 
as in its steadiness. Viewed in retrospect from the chart on page 
195, it is surprising that so uneventful a month in the industrial 
share market should have raised the Financial News index to the 
highest level since last November. There could be no better indi- 
cation that once again pressure of investment demand has over- 
come political adversity—the market’s own momentum has now 
overtaken the risks of the nationalisation programme, just as it 
overtook the general uncertainties caused by the return of a Labour 
Government. There is no Front Bench Canute who can stem 
the tide of monetary expansion on which the advancing trend 
of equity prices is now gently flowing. 

But it is perhaps surprising that in the gilt-edged section, where 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is cast in the réle of Neptune 
himself, the oncoming waves should lap so mildly towards the 
haven of lower interest rates. It was a fair presumption after the 
tap loans were closed in mid-December, and the various unsettle- 
ments connected with the turn of the year had exhausted them- 
selves, that a decisive movement towards the establishing of a new 
interest basis might occur. Some signs of such a movement were 
apparent a fortnight ago; extreme congestion in the. short-bond 
market was evidently being eased, and the tendency towards a 
genuine reduction in the long-term rate of interest was encouraged 
by an appreciable fall in the yields on middle and long-dated 
stocks. In the last two weeks, however, much less talk has been 
heard about the prospects for converting Local Loan, or the open- 
ing of a new 20-year tap loan at 2} per cent. 

The gilt-edged market is, however, quite conscious of the 
possibilities which lie in the Chancellor’s hand, so long as he 
keeps a complete control over the new issue market, and so long 
as industry is not competing with him for new funds. It is now 
disposed. when thinking about gilt-edged yields, to calculate on 
the basis of earlier dates of redemption—a change of attitude which 
is signalised in the re-arrangement of the gilt-edged section of 
Active Security Prices and Yields on page 199, which now shows 
the stocks in chronological order on this basis. The table thus 
affords a ready comparison of yields between the shortest and the 
longest issues ; and its lesson, seven weeks after the closing of 
the taps, is that the short-bond market still presents the Chancellor 
with his most obdurate problem—though it may presently be 
eased by the expansion of bill market capital which is now in 
progress. 


* y % 


New Form of Protection 


The exigencies of. the war forced this country to limit its 
imports to essentials and, therefore, to introduce the system of 
import licences ; the shortage of foreign exchange has imposed 
the maintenance of this regime, at any rate in the near future. 
Regrettably, though inevitably, industrialists have come to regard 
it as a second line of protection, in addition to the tariff. If it 
continues, this tendency may become ee menace in that it 
will seriously weaken the incentive to iency. : 

The best way of arresting this unhealthy tendency would be to 
abolish import licences. Unfortunately, however, this is not 
practicable at this stage, for it would open the door to unnecessary 
imports. But the Board of Trade could surely exercise greater 
vigilance. The Department has not the expert knowledge to 
decide whether specific imports are desirable or otherwise; it is 
therefore forced to consult the interests concerned to discover 
whether the goods in question, if they are essential, can be sup- 
plied by British industry. And the interests concerned can hardly 
be biased against their own products. In view of the need to 
keep out all unessential imports, the importance of this bias in 
present conditions should not be exaggerated. But even now it 
leads to the blocking of imports from countries, such as France, 
which are in debt to this country and whose s—provided they 
are needed and can be had at a reasonable price—could with 
advantage be imported. > 

The present position is rightly causing concern among importer. 
outside the charmed circle. recent examples are astonishing 


—such as that of an importer of potash who sought a licence 
for a shipment (which he owns) paid for before the war and im- 
pounded at the Swedish port. The licence was refused, though no 
question of exchange was involved. But the importer- was almost 


immediately asked for an offer of potash by a third party who had 
managed to secure a licence—though he lacked title to any potash. 
This situation permits of only one inference—and it is not a very 
pleasant one. 


* * * 


Control of Investment 


It is natural, though perhaps regrettable, that the City has 
fastened on the features in the Investment (Control and 
Guarantees) Bill which make—or appear to make—-present practice 
permanent. But criticism based on present shackles, delays and 
irrational interference with market machinery merely uses the 
Bill as an occasion for voicing to-day’s discontents. The Bill 
itself, when enacted, will in fact remove one current grievance, 
for offers for sale of existing securities of a company “not 
incorporated under the law of Enzland and Scotland” will not 
be subject to Treasury control. Control will be exercised over 
new capital creation ; but once created, securities will be freely 
marketable unless they are issues of foreign companies or foreign 
governments. 

Nor is it safe to decry the Draft Investment Control Order on 
the ground that it perpetuates the existing form of control under 
the Defence (Finance) Regulations. So far as these regulations 
had practical sense in wartime—excluding, that is, the familiar 
Treasury bogeys of bonus shares and “competition” by unit 
trusts for popular savings—they are not inappropriate as a tem- 
porary form of control in the immediate post-war phrase, coupled, 
of course, with effective physical controls on raw materials and, 
ideally, of labour. But their proposed adoption is surely to be 
regarded as an interim measure. The long-term question is 
rather how the Treasury will interpret its powers under Clause 1, 
which are short and of the widest character. This raises the 
question, in turn, whether the provisions regarding Orders made 
under the Act—they are of the familiar pattern, providing for 
withdrawal of Orders only by a negative vote of either House 
of Parliament within forty days of being tabled—are appropriate 
to the case. 

Government by order is always a disagreeable process. But 
in the control of borrowing it may be neither an efficient nor 
a flexible instrument unless it is exposed to continuous and 
informed criticism, and imposed with discretion and compre- 
hension of its real effects. On technical matters like these, for 
which the broad ranks of Government supporters have a minimum 
of sympathy and understanding, ther: is picbably no advantage 
to be gained from suggesting that Orders under Clause 1 should 
only take effect on a positive vote of both Houses. But in this 
new and untried field, it is surely desirable that the Chancellor 
should explain and discuss his Orders, even if he has no need 
to spend much time in persuading the House to accept them. 
The expansive and social functions of aa active investment policy 
ought to need the minimum of control and the maximum of en- 
couragement. If the Chancellor thinks that the City is still 2 
place in which wild speculation would prevail in the absence of 
detailed control of its activities, he is nearly twenty years behind 
times. 

* » * 
Issuing Houses—Old and New 


The newly-formed Issuing Houses Association, it seems, has 
secured a better response from the houses omitted from the select 
band of original members than its opening tactics deserved. A 
new list of members has now been published, showing twenty- 
one additions to the original twenty-four. Among them is the 
Whitehead Industrial Trust, from which it may be presumed that 
the differences (publicly ventilated in correspondence discussed 
here a fortnight ago) between the Trust and the Association have 
been sufficiently resolved. The list is now quite comprehensive, 
and it is indeed affirmed that the Association’s net was from the 
outset intended to be widely cast. That being so, it is hard to 
understand why it should have rushed: into premature action, 
thereby creating a very different impression—and one that it must 
now live down. : 

_ The statement released this week is a first move in that direc- 
tion, for it lets a little light into the obscurity. The Association, 
it is reiterated, will act in an advisory capacity on questions of 

principle, and wilt not “fetter, prescribe or regulate ” the 
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manner in which members do their business—though a member 
who fails to comply with the rules may be expelled. Evidently, 
there is no intention to establish a code of conduct for issuing 
business. Indeed, it is not yet certain that there will be any 
rules, for “the question of establishing” them has still to be 
considered ; in any case, they will not be published. Manage- 
ment will be through an Executive Committee of not less than 
seven members, elected annually by the whole membership. The 
Committee for the current year, however, has been appointed by 
the original members: it comprises six representatives of houses 
that are members of the Accepting Houses Committee (from which 
nucleus the Association sprang), two from other issuing houses 
on the original list, plus one member subsequently co-opted—Sir 
Edward Mountain, of Philip Hill and Partners, Ltd. After the 
stresses that have emerged in the first few weeks of the Associa- 
tion’s existence, this does not look like a stable equilibrium. 


Membership, it is stated, remains open “to issuing houses for 
joans and other issues, and other approved British institutions 
who are similarly interested.” It is understood that “ other 
institutions ” definitely does not include stockbrokers who act as 
issuers: the Association believes that such activities should be 
discouraged. Obviously, a distinction can be drawn between 
issuers who sponsor a project rather than an issue as such, and 
are prepared to “ nurse ” it for as long as necessary, and those who 
appear on the scene on the eve of the issue and disappear rapidly 
afterwards. But the Association’s attitude seems to rest on the 
quite unreasonable assumption that all brokers’ issues fal] into 
the latter class and all regular issuing house issues into the former. 
As an organised channel of contact with the authorities, the Asso- 
ciation may serve a useful purpose. But there is an important 
job to be done in improving the standards of issuing technique 
and in encouraging true sponsorship, wherever it can be found ; 
and that is a task which this Association apparently regards as 
outside its province. 


x * * 


More Bill Market Capital 


The process of expanding the resources of the discount 
market has taken another important step forward this week. 
Until the capital issue by Cater, Brightwen and Co. (discussed 
in these columns three weeks ago), it was uncertain whether the 
authorities would accept, and act upon, the view—which un- 
doubtedly is sound—that an expansion of the carrying: capacity 
of the market for short bonds is necessary to smooth the way both 
for reconversion of industry and for the Chancellor’s cheap money 
plans. Once this uncertainty was removed, it was evident that a 
general increase of bill market capital was in prospect. The latest 
house to pass through the CIC turnstile is Alexanders Discount 
Co., with a really substantial issue. Existing ordinary shareholders 
are Offered 400,000 new {2 ordinary shares ({1 paid) at £4, 
compared with a market price of 91s. for the old shares on the 
eve of the announcement. The effect will be to raise the com- 
pany’s capital and reserves (including the carry-forward) from 
£2,230,000 to £3,830,000. There is no doubt that Alexanders’ 
plans were laid some time ago, but it is worth noting that os 
expansion consolidates the company in its traditional position 0 
third discount house in point of size—a position that Cater, 
Brightwen, after its recent issue, had begun to challenge. 


The new money injected into the market by these two operations 
will raise its capital resources by roughly 10 per cent, to an 
estimated total of well over £20 million (including unpublished 
reserves). When the whole series of issues now in 
contemplation has been completed, the expansion may well exceed 
50 per cent. If that happens, the total resources of the market 
will be almost three times the level at which they stood twenty 
years ago. Over that period, however, the number of discount 
houses (excluding running brokers) has been reduced, by retire- 
ments and mergers, from 24 to 11. Thus the long-term aim of 
the authorities to transform the discount market into a relatively 
small number of really strong units is being handsomely achieved. 
Certainly, the new structure is much more appropriate to a market 
that now finds its main raison d’étre in bond-dealing instead of in 
its traditional business in bills. 


* x . ® 


Is There an Export’ Plan? 


_ The Government cannot be accused of minimising the 
importance of the export drive, nor can its chief salesman, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, be charged with pessimism about the result. 
The chosen instrument is steady pressure on each industry 
to furnish the maximum export quota of which it is capable. 
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Fixing each industry’s quota is a highly specialised task, which 
has to take account of its speed of reconversion, its available 
labour force, its existing export connections, and the urgency of 
domestic demand for its products. The proper export quota 
for each industry is difficult for the layman to determine ; but 
it iS pertinent to ask whether the quotas, taken together, will 
eventually add up to the 175 per cent volume of pre-war exports 
which the Government has adopted as a target. Are appropriate 
quotas being fixed by reference to this target, or is it merely 
hoped that the chosen target will automatically be equalled or 
exceeded by the sum of individually-assessed export contribu- 
tions? In other words, is there to be an export plan or a series 
of export expedients? 

It is too early yet to tell. Judged by present indications, 
progress is still disappointingly slow. December exports, at £43.5 
million, were higher than in any other month of last year, but 
they were artificially inflated as a result of the November dock 
strike. Taking a two-monthly average, which gives a more 
accurate picture, exports have climbed only from £35 million in 
July-August to £36.7 million in November-December, or, if 
relief supplies (which receive no payment) are excluded, from 
£30.8 million to £33.3 million. On this basis, the monthly 
volume of exports has now reached just half or, excluding 
relief supplies, about 45 per cent of its 1938 level. This repre- 
sents a very small increase on the wartime volume of exports, 
which even in 1943 and 1944 were averaging 30 per cent of the 
1938 level. Thus, Sir Stafford’s cheerful observation on Tuesday 
that “we are already a third of the way towards our goal” is 
extremely misleading ; to reach the target, exports still have to 
be increased four-fold. 


* x * 


Technique of Persuasion 


The current export figures are, however, comparatively un- 
important. Production for export takes anything from two to 
eighteen months before it reveals itself in the trade statistics, 
and the anticipated rate of industrial reconversion was opti- 
mistic. It is what happens in the next twelve months that 
will show how adequate are present plans and efforts. If 
effervescent optimism is any guide, Sir Stafford Cripps should 
reach his target. He sees “no earthly reason” why a 1938 
volume of exports should not be attained by the end of this 
year, and thereafter he anticipates a steady continuing upswing 
of exports which should suffice to bring Britain’s balance of 
payments into equilibrium within three or four years. 

It is quite on the cards that Sir Stafford’s forecast of sure 
if gradual progress right up to the export target may prove 
correct. For some time to come there will be scarcely any 
external brakes on British trade; the only large bottleneck will 
be in production. So long as almost anything can be sold 
almost anywhere (not excluding the United States) Britain’s task 
is comparatively easy. The more crucial question will be 
whether the export curve can be kept upward, or at least 
kept steady, during the period when a world sellers’ market 
changes into a buyers’ market. The Board of Trade needs to plan 
not just two or three, but five or ten years ahead. In face of 
this need the advice it is tendering is unexceptionable. Exporters 
are being urged to disdain catch markets and to rebuild stable 
connections, and regional export officers have now been appointed 
charged with wide general functions of exhortation and advice. 


Doubts. will remain whether the technique of help and per- 
suasion has been brought to a high enough pitch. Offficially- 
sponsored overseas research is still far too amateurish. The 
export groups for individual industries formed to implement war- 
time economics lack the executive power to pursue an active 
forward policy. There is room for experiment in setting up official 
or semi-official selling agencies, which could collect and place 
export orders among small firms and which would supplement 
rather than replace existing private agencies. Care is needed 
to direct exports so that payment in blocked or inconvertible 
currencies is kept to a minimum. Moreover, the suspicion 
lingers that a greater contribution should be demanded from 
certain industries. Since the maximum export prospects of 
textile, coal, and iron and steel (which between them accounted 
for some 40 per cent of pre-war exports) are all extremely rigid, 
miracles must be expected from many of the newer and more 
specialised industries. In such circumstances it may be doubted 
whether one-half of private car production and one-third of the 
output of radio receiving sets, high as it is, is all that should 
be demanded from these two well-placed starters in the export 
race. 
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Fresh Start in Greece 


The agreement for financial aid from Britain to Greece, 
announced while last week’s issue of The Economist was leaving 
the printer, seems to be a realistic and not unhopeful arrange- 
ment. After so many false starts in Greece’s efforts to regain 
control of her economic situation, it was obviously important 
that fresh assistance, however imperative, should be given only 
as part of a comprehensive plan for economic reform. It now 
appears both that there is such a plan, and that it forms an integral 
part of the agreement. Greece receives an interest-free credit of 
£10 million, repayable in ten years beginning in 1951; repayment 
of war credits totalling £46 million is waived ; and Britain wil 
forthwith sell to Greece £500,000 worth of consumer goods, as 
well as material from surplus military stocks for reconstruction 
df internal communications. 

The Greek Government, for its part, undertakes to entrust 
the management of its currency to a new statutory Currency 
Committee, including.a British and an American member, 
unanimous approval by the Committee being required for any 
new issues; to implement a plan to reduce, and eventually 
eliminate, the Budget deficit by increased taxation and cuts in 
non-productive expenditure, and to publish a monthly report 
of progress ; to stabilise wages and salaries; to impose price- 
control ; and to ensure that UNRRA rations are so far as possible 
distributed only in return for work done. To assist in the 
planning and execution of this programme, a British mission of 
technical experts has been formed, and, on the invitation of the 
Greek Government, British advisers will be appointed (like the 
foreign members of the Currency Board, for a maximum period 
of two years) to work in certain Greek ministries. 

As a first step, the drachma has been devalued for the third 
time within fourteen months. The new parity rate is 20,000 dr. 
to the £, and the Bank of Greece is quoting buying and selling 
rates at 80 dr. either side of this figure. It is impossible to tell 
at this stage whether the new basis is in line with realities, 
but it may be noted that the rate now is ten times that fixed 
on the previous devaluation, while the intervening price-rise (as 
noted last week) is estimated to be twelve-fold. Evidently, the 
Greek authorities regard this basis as experimental, for they 
are fixing the rate daily. 

The resources immediately available to defend the position 
comprise the £10 million credit, plus £15 million from the residue 
of the wartime credits. These funds will be held in a special 
account at the Bank of land, and wiil be invested only in 
agreement with it. For the further aid that may be required for 
the carrying through of a longer-term reconstruction programme, 
it is suggested that Greece should apply to the Bretton Woods 
Bank when UNRRA supplies cease. No doubt such aid will 
be needed, but the success of the whole plan will depend less 
upon the amount of future aid than upon the courage and deter- 
mination of the Greek Government now. The measures pro- 
jected will be salutary and unpopular, but there is no alterna- 
tive. Greece has her chance to make a fresh start, and it is for 
the Government to capitalise it. 
+ * * 


Imperial Tobacco Caution 


Two portentous changes in the earnings and financial position 
of Imperial Tobacco have occurred during the past year. First, 
a substantial reduction in trading profit is implied in the pre- 
liminary statement, owing to the higher cost of leaf tobacco and 
despite “some increase” in sales, though the fall is difficult to 
measure with complete certainty. Trading profits «nd other 
incomes amount to £16,354,345, including the benefit of 
£1,400,000 for refund of EPT ; actual income from trading and 
dividends is therefore presumably £14,954,345. A comparative 
profits figure for 1944 of £15,353.557 was struck after provisions 
amounting to £2,875,057 (including {2,600,000 for EPT). The 
inference is that trading profits may have fallen during the year 
by rather more than £3} million. The ordinary dividend is main- 
tained at 174 per cent tax free—representing 31.8 per cent gross 
with income-tax at 9s. in the £, instead of 35 per cent. with tax 
at 10s. The company has thus not followed the British-American 
Tobacco precedent early in January of adjusting the tax-free 
dividend rate to the change in tax. 

Nor is there much likelihood of an early restoration of former 
rates of bonus as the standard rate of tax falls—as presumably it 
will. For the second—distinctly surprising—change revealed in 
the statement is the issue during the past year of £10 million 3 per 
cent. Notes, 1950-55, at 994, to provide funds for expanding the 
company’s working capital. Increased costs of leaf and substan- 
tially higher values of manufactured stocks carried cum duty no 
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doubi explain the directors’ reference to a “ substantial shoriage 
of working capital which has developed in recent years.” 
Admittedly, the company carried a bank loan of £10.3 million at 
October 31, 1944, but net current assets at that date comfortably 
exceeded £38 million. But the bank loan has since increased, 
and evidently the directors are now disposed to provide for a 
continued increase in stock values, if necessary for a decade to 
come. 

These considerations may well encourage the directors to 
pursue a cautious financial policy in the next few years, by 
strengthening internal reserves and augmenting the company’s 
working capital. They are placing £1 million of the EPT refund 
(the new Notes have, of course, increased the capital employed 
for EPT purposes) to redemption reserve, in addition to the usual 
transfer of £500,000 to general reserve. At least, this is the 
market’s inference, for the £1 ordinary stock has fallen to 7% and 
yields £4 3s. per cent on a gross basis, when many other “ blue 
chip ” equities are still on less than a 4 per cent basis. 


* * x 


Currency Chaos in Italy 


The Liberal Minister in the Italian Cabinet, Professor 
Corbino, confirmed recently that the plan for an exchange otf 
banknotes coupled with a capital levy has been postponed sine 
die. Instead, an attempt is to be made to regain control of the 
economic situation by less radical means. A state loan and a drastic 
taxation and savings policy are contemplated for the purpose of 
meeting the deficit, estimated at 360,000 million lire for the current 
year. By such means it is hoped to end the printing of banknotes, 
including the so-called Am-Lira, i.e., the military lira. The official 
rate of exchange is still 400 lire to the £, fixed in July, 1943, but 
in the black market the customary rate is now around 1,000 lire. 
This is equivalent to a depreciation of the lira by 87 per cent 
compared with its value at the end of 1939. 

Although adjustments of official prices have been necessary 
recently, the characteristic feature of the inflation is that black 
market prices govern its pace. The total note circulation at the 
end of last year amounted to lire 366,000 million including Am-lire 
81,000 million. At the end of 1939 the total was only lire 24,000 
million. The Government, however, seems to have no true know- 
ledge of the actual state of the circulation. Counterfeit notes appear 
to be in abundant supply, and there are violent alternations 
between periods of hoarding tes and of the familiar so- 
called “ flight into real values.” It is obvious that a mere exchange 
of old banknotes against new ones, without any blocking or levy, 
would do nothing to check inflation. This argument played a 
part in the decision to postpone the exchange. The main con- 
tention was, however, that purely technical factors, such as the 
high costs of printing new notes and the general state of insecurity 
in Italy, made an exchange impossible. It was stated that a 
100 lire note would cost the state 12 lire. 

Before the decision to postpone the exchange was reached, the 
Treasury had actually fixed a separate exchange value of the lira 
for exports at 900 lire to the £ (and 225 lire to the $). This plan 
has, however, been amended slightly and now provides for an 
export “ equalisation” payment of 125 lire for every 100 lire of 
exports ; that is, an exporter received 900 lire for every £1 of pro- 
ceeds. In the absence of fresh devaluation such differential ex- 
~— ee -_ oan eo because manufacturer: 
would realise only a fraction eir production costs by ¢ ing 
at the official rate of exchange; but the formula 2 amar 
familiar Schacht technique of pre-war days. Obviously this is no 
lasting solution of the currency problem, and the need for drastic 
devaluation eventually is emphasised by the fact that imports are 
fully twenty times the value of exports. Present policy, indeed, is 
apparently to play for time, pending a solution of such problems 
as the return of Italian gold stocks requisitioned by American 
forces in Germany, and the Italian reparation demands for supplies 
to Germany. Internally, the programme of orthodox stabilisation 
suggested by Professor Corbino, and the earlier idea ot 
an exchange of notes mainly as a means of a capital levy, repre- 
sent, in fact, the political extremes of financial policy as between 
the Liberals and the Communists. . Yet the present attempt at 
orthodox stabilisation seems only half hearted, and the idea of a 
capital levy has obviously not lost its appeal for the Communists. 


* * # 


European Coal Production 


The European Coal Organisation has at last decided to issue 
monthly progress reports ; the first of these reports, which con- 


tains a full statistical summary of production, Employment and 
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The combined f hree banks ex- 
Statement of Liabilities and Assets ree -_ : = eer 
December 3ist, 1945 ceed £280,000,000. With their resources 


—_—___—_—_____ they are able to satisfy the requirements 
LIABILITIES 


Capital paid up 7 e ~ a c $9,479,416 _ the largest customer. Each member of 
eserve Fun os as 9,479,416 thi 2 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts — .-» 620,164,412 ae of famous banks has had a long 
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transit sos 23,000,702 
Money at Call and Short Notice a da 36,792,670 | | 
Bills Discounted ... is i. 35,077,832 
Treasury Deposit Receipts Ras ‘és ... 200,000,000 
Investments ¥ - gs » a saaekone 
Advances to Customers and other ccounts ... 130,915,576 " 
Bank Premises _... | 6,569,113 ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, En- Founded 1727 — Edinburgh, London and Branches 
dorsements, Engagements, etc. 4 x 13,821,111 
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imports, was issued this week. The table below shows the 
progress recorded between July and December, 1945: 


PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


| Production (Thous. metric tons) | 





Employment (Thousands) 














| Per cent of Per cent of 

July Dec. monthly uly Dec. monthly 

1945 1945 average 945 1945 average 

1935-38 1935-38 
Western Germany ....} 2,052 | 4,637 410 157 | 245 77-0 
ee PEE ee ; 2,704 3,523 910 252 299 133-0 
Deletes ...ciss .swccna | 1,140 | 1,729 730 114 157 1140 
POE e Sick Oo cscs nore | 390 503 46-0 3» 31 110-0 


| 








The improvement in production has been substantial in all 
the four areas. It has been most marked in France and least 
in Western Germany; but last December even Germany was 
again producing at the rate of two-fifths of its pre-war output. 
The rate of improvement is reflected in the employment figures. 
Compared with the average rate of employment in 1935-38, France 


_ has shown the biggest and Germany the least improvement. Com- 


parison of the employment and production figures reveals the fall 
that has taken place in output per manshift. -In the Ruhr district 
this has fallen (for underground workers) from an average of 
1.970 metric tons in 1938 to 1.133 tons during the last week 
of December; in France the fall was from 1.229 tons to 
0.896 tons; in Belgium from 1.085 tons to 0.800 tons; and in 
Holland from 2.371 tons to 1.598 tons. The fall in output per 
manshift is a feature common to all these countries—and to 
Great Britain. The current rate of production is, of course, quite 
inadequate to meet the needs of Western Europe. And, as the 
next table shows, imports, though improving, also remain well 
below pre-war figures: 


Imports OF COAL 
(Tkousand metric tons) 


Per cent 
of monthly 
July, December, average 
4945 1945 1935-38 
enibes sis actket witetin deine 348 723 36 -0 
ee eC access) 86 351 98 -0 
Rte sdk, aun ye <b om 101 229 33 -0 
Oe 69 120 47-0 
NN OC rere re 166 198 78-0 
Reamer’, G5 ao. .5.- 5 - ee dh oes T7 294 62-0 


The main contributors in December were Western Germany 
(972,000 tons), the United States (657,000 tons), Great Britain 
(211,000 tons) and South Africa (68,000 tons). The figures clearly 
reveal the present shortage of coal in Western Europe, and they 
largely explain the slow rate of recovery in industrial production. 
Indeed, the supply of coal will be one of the major factors 
determining the rate of recovery in 1946. 


* * ® 


American Rubber Purchases 


The Rubber Development Corporation—a subsidiary of the 
American Reconstruction Finance Corporation—has concluded 
negotiations for the purchase of up to 300,000 tons of natural 
rubber from British, Dutch and French areas at a price of 
20} cents a pound—equivalent to 1s. f.0.b. steamers at Far Eastern 
ports. The agreement with Britain ‘s for the period from Septem- 
ber 2, 1945, to March 31, 1946, and those with Holland and 
France to June 30, 1946. 

The size of the proposed shipments—it is equivalent to three- 
sevenths of the total volume of exports in 1938 from the three 
areas concerned—confirms previous forecasts that stocks are sub- 
stantial and that production could be resumed without much 
delay. Since other importing countries will presumably expect 
to secure rubber from the Far East, the total volume of expected 
shipments must be in excess of that reported to have been 
arranged for the United States. If reports are substantially 
accurate, natural rubber should soon be in plentiful supply. 

The second point of interest is the alacrity shown by the United 
States in purchasing natural rubber in large volume at a price 
above that at which synthetic rubber can now be produced. The 
price at which natural rubber can be delivered in the United 
States is expected to be about 22} cents a pound, against 184 cents 
a pound now charged for synthetic rubber. The transaction 
demonstrates the willingness of consumers to pay a premium for 
natural rubber, and it should be possible, therefore, to fix the 
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price of natural rubber at a level that takes full-account of the rise 
in costs, including rehabilitation. But the cost. of the synthetic 
variety is expected to fall to about 14-15 cents a pound in the 
near future—and the trend is likely to continue downwards. [f 
these estimates are valid—the basis of calculation has not been 
disclosed—producers of natural rubber might do well to look 


beyond the immediate future. 
* * * 


Douglas Holiday Camp Lessons 


The Capital Issues Committee would not have been gratified 
by the scenes in the Stock Exchange on Friday last week, when 
dealings in Douglas Holiday Camp shares opened. Although, in 
deference to the Council’s wishes, an increased number of shares 
had been made available to the market at ros. each, the revised 
price was still well below what the speculative public was pre- 
pared to pay, and the increased supply inadequate for their imme- 
diate demands. Well before the market opened, queues began 
to form at the jobbers’ pitches ; and for some time the shares 
changed hands in a scramble, with prices widely out of alignment 
between one jobber and the next. The scene would have been 
characterised by the CIC as “ disorderly ”—and rightly. 

Dealing prices fluctuated considerably in the first day’s busi- 
ness. The opening quotation of I1s.-12s, was quickly brushed 
aside, but the highest quotation of 17s. 3d.-18s. 3d. carried the 
valuation of the shares to the point of exaggeration, and the price 
promptly reacted. The highest marking on the opening day was 
17s. 9d., but dealings have since taken place as low as 14s. 3d. 
on Wednesday, when there were no more than six markings in 
the list. In the event, the revised placing basis on which the 
Stock Exchange Council insisted did not produce an orderly 
market. Their intention was admirable ; but such limited measures 
were bound to be powerless to counteract the flood of demand. 
Only an efficient dam, or a freely flowing channel for dealings, 
could do so. And it is pertinent to add that if the same number 
of shares been made available at the same price of ros. by offer 
for sale, the opening dealings would have been no less frantic— 
indeed, since allotments would, under these conditions, have been 
severely pruned, dealings would have been further complicated 
by the need to make up round numbers of shares from small 
rationed allotments. 

The episode, indeed, teaches few new lessons on the “ placings” 
and “offers for sale” controversy. It.is rather another instance 
in which a seller of securities has under-estimated the price which 
the public is prepared to pay. Similar mistakes have been made 
before—for example, the Woolworth issue in 1931 (incidentally, 
an offer for sale) and the Ford Motor issue (by prospectus) in 1928. 


x * x 


Engineering and Lighting Proposals 


Holders of 7 per cent redeemable preferetice shares of Engi- 
neering and Lighting Equipment Company should look twice at 
the proposals to vary the existing redemption terms. Instead of 
£8,118 for redemption provision at present, the directors seek 
power to make a recommendation each year of the amount 
to be provided for preference share ion, to be approved 
at the annual meeting. This proposition is based on changes in 
taxation since 1939, when the redemption provisions were drawn 
up, and income tax absorbed 5s. 6d. in the £. It candidly admits 
that the ordinary dividend, which was 8 per cent last year and 
was previously 10 per cent, is unlikely to exceed 5 per cent while 
the existing redemption’ arrangements continue. So far, this is 
normal ordinary share special pleading, familiar enough to prefer- 
ence shareholders when their rights are under attack. 

But it is accompanied by a veiled threat and a gratuitous piece 
of solicitude. The directors argue that they could redeem all 
the preference capital out of an issue of new ordinary shares, 
which is true in principle, it is optionally redéemable on 3 months’ 
notice. On the other hand, they proceed, “with interest rates 
at their present level, it seems probable that preference share- 
holders would wish to have the life of their shatés extended on 
the present 7 cent basis rather than have compulsory redemp- 
tion by - 31, 1954, at the latest.” “This-offer cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory. - Preference shareholders ‘are invited 0 
relinquish a right for no certain compensating advantage in future. 
They are not offered a perpetual’ claim to a cumulative 7 per cent 
dividend. Even if the preference shareholders agreed the directors 
would in law apparently still be able to repay the preference 
capital by 1954, if they so wished 


But the gratuity lies in the assumption that investors who sub- 
scribed for or have since bought these redeemable preference 
shares may now regard the fact of redemption as a mere incidental 
e preference shares were designed 


to their bargain 
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attract capital for small companies (among others) not necessarily 
a low rate, but.at a lower rate of dividend than permanent 
eference capital. The fact that the redemption provision now 
esses with increased weight upon earnings in some measure 
stifies the preference shareholders continued insistence upon the 
ecedence of their redemption rights over the desire of equity 
piders to increase their dividends. 


* * * 
ew Fivers for Old ; 
Bank of England £5 notes dated before September 2, 1944, 


¢ being called im at the end of this month and thereafter cease 
be legal tender. Their place in the general currency circulation, 
ow substantial, will be taken by the new notes (printed on 
icker paper, with a metallic thread, and dated September 2, 
>44, or later) that have been available since last October. This 
neration should not be regarded as analogous to the note- 
xchanges that have recently taken place on the Continent and in 
ndia. The main object of the overseas operations, even where 
bey have not been associated with blocking arrangements or 
necial levies, has been to trace black marketeers, tax evaders 
d enemy collaborators. No doubt any note exchange tends to be 
deterrent to black-market activities, but the main purpose of 
be latest Bank of England operation is to counter the danger 
eated by the forgery of substantial quantities of Bank of 
gland notes in Germany during the war. Small quantities of 
hese forged notes have been smuggled into this country. 
A subsidiary object of the exchange is to isolate the genuine 
ank of England notes now circulating abroad, and thus to re- 
nforce the general ban imposed by the Exchange Control upon 
nportation of notes. This was, of course, the principal reason 
pr the withdrawal early last year of all notes of denominations 
£10 and over, since the large notes afforded particular oppor- 
pnities for evasion of the exchange regulations, 


* x *® 


anks’ Money Market Assets 


The clearing banks’ statement for end-December strikingly 
emonstrates how the elasticity of the banking structure has 
nefited from the recent large expansion in the flow of Treasury 
lls to the discount market. The banks have constantly pleaded 
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for more bills, yet on previous occasions when the supply has - 
been expanded it has been suggested in some quarters that they 
have not augmented their portfolios as much as they might 
have done. There is no room for such questionings this time. 
Despite the year-end preparations (which customarily lead the 
to refrain from bill purchases in the final weeks of the 
year) the portfolio has expanded by a further £73 million, making 
a total rise of £180 million in two months. At £369 million, the 
bill holding is now almost three and a-half times its low level 
of April last, and the ratio to deposits has been restored to 7.6 
per cent. Last month, too, call money rose by a further £23 
million to a fresh high level, at £252 million. Despite the mak- 
ing-up on the final day of the year, an increase in call money 
1s quite comgnon in December, but it is necessary to go back 
to 1937 to find a precedent for a simultaneous increase in bills. 
The two items together now stand at £621 million, and the 
ratio to deposits, at 12.8 per cent, is just double what it was 
last spring. For 1938, the average ratio was 18.2 per cent. 
This welcome increase in the items that give most elasticity 
to the assets structure should ease the ing of reconversion 
and help to minimise its impact upon the gilt-edged market. 
It is significant that, although advances show a further sub- 
stantial rise, investments have risen by no less than £33 million. 
This latest movement obviously derives mainly from the desire 
to build up the portfolio while the “tap” was still open—there 
will presumably be a pause in the upward movement, at least 
for the next month or so—but it is certainly noteworthy that 
the most sustained increase in investments for some years should 
have coincided with the first substantial recovery in advances. 


* * * 


China’s Exchange Problem 


Despite the recent lifting of the Trading with the Enemy 
controls in relation to China, as well as the withdrawal of re- 
strictions upon the use of Chinese-owned sterling balances— 
these are now freely available for current transactions between 
the sterling area and China—there is still no sign of the re- 
establishment of an effective exchange market in Shanghai. 
The official rate for the Chungking dollar still stands at 3d., or 
NC $80 to the £, and even the rate of NC $2,000 (which is 
Officially permitted for certain special remittances) is far out of 
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touch with realities. Rates for sterling in the black market, though 
weil below the levels reached before the Japanese surrender, still 
fluctuate between 4,000 and 5,000. The official exchange market 
is therefore virtually non-existent. British banks in practice are 
still debarred from exchange dealings, and what business 1s done 
passes through indigenous banks that are prepared to ignore the 
regulations. While these conditions obtain, any significant re- 
vival of trade with China is impossible. Some business is, how- 
ever, beginning to pass through Hong Kong, where a normal 
exchange market is functioning, and an active trade is developing 
with China. 

The initiative for any improvement in this situation now rests 
with the Chinese authorities, who have not so far given any 
indication of their intentions. Stabilisation of the exchange is 
evidently impossible until the Government has grappled firmly 
with its internal economic problem, but it is far from certain 
that it is wise, or even possible, to keep the exchange market 
frozen until this has been done. In recent weeks there have been 
some heartening signs that an attempt is being made to frame 
a comprehensive policy, possibly as a result of the establishment 
of a “Supreme Economic Council” at the end of November. 
Early this month a first assault was begun upon the problem of 
multiple currencies by a withdrawal of the puppet currency from 
North China: an exchange of the Central Reserve Bank notes 
into National dollars is now proceeding in the ratio of § to I. 
But the task of regaining control of the currency situation turns 
mainly upon budgetary policy rather than upon mere unification 
of the issues. A drastic income-tax scherne—an innovation for 
China—is being launched, which is intended to reach even the 
low incomes, and the commodity taxes have been revised. But 
these schemes, ambitious but administratively difficult, are hardly 
likely to fill the important role normally played in China’s fiscal 
structure by the Customs revenue. And that consideration alone 


suggests that the policy of delay in reopening the exchange snarket 
is short-sighted. 


x x x 


Ex-Enemy Textile Survey 


The Board of Trade announced last week that an Inter- 
national Textile Group is on its way to Japan to examine the 
position of the Japanese textile industry. The group has been 
appointed by the State and War Departments of the United States 
and consists of three American experts. The Governments of 
Great Britain, India and China have accepted the State Depart- 
ment’s invitation to nominate observers. This study is to be 
regarded as the first a step towards the revival of the 
Japanese textile industry. e future of Germany’s textile in- 
dustry, too, has been examined lately and decisions about the 
permitted maximum rates of Germany’s textile capacity and 
current annual production are expected to be made shortly. The 
future rate of textile production in former enemy countries will, 
of course, be largely determined by political considerations. 

On January 21st, the United States State Department issued 
a statement giving details of a plan to furnish Germany and Japan 
with cotton and other raw materials for the purpose of re- 
starting their textile industries. Fuel and transport considerations 
set strict limits to the revival of production, especially as any 
facilities to be made available to the former enemy countries are 
to be subordinated to the interests and needs of the occupying 
powers and of the liberated countries. The statement adds that 
the world-wide shortage of textile products requires the use of 
all spindles and that, owing to the surplus of short-staple cotton, 
allocations of raw cotton to Germany and Japan would not be 
at the expense of liberated countries. Germany and Japan would 
be left only with such quantities of textile products as are required 
to satisfy their minimum needs. The balance would be exported 
to pay for the raw cotton and other imports the occupying powers 
are now financing. Similar suggestions for the other branches 
of the textile industries—the wool position is very similar to that 
ef cotton—are not at present under consideration but, as the 
Washington statement says, “they may be taken up as conditions 
warrant.” 

The United States Government does notwintend to proceed 
unilaterally with its plans. Its cotton project is put forward as a 
basis of discussion on the Inter-Allied level. As the decisions 
about the future level of production in Germany and Japan will 
determine the. extent of the ation « deliveries of textile 
machinery to Russia and China, aik-tikgaining may be ected. 
If preliminary reports are substantially accurate, there’ is little 
surplus machinery left in Japan; the country was so hard-pressed 
for scrap during the war that the greater part of its cotton spindles 


was a ently consigned to the steel furnaces—an_ interesting 
item of news for Lancashire. 
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Associated British Picture Finance 

A scheme for a substantial simplification of the Associate 
British Picture Corporation, issued ag the end of last week, wij 
reduce the very large amount of loan capital of the parent com. 


pany and also the redeemable preference and income certificy: | 


obligations of its subsidiary company, Union Cinemas. Holde; 
of £2,955,883 43 per cent first debenture stock in the Corpor. 
tion (which will be repaid at 103) are to be offered 90 4! pe 
cent £1.cumulative pre-preference at 22s. 6d., plus £1 15s, cash 
per £100. Holders of 629,596 redeemable 6 per cent firy 
preference shares and 619,099 6 per cent second redeemab; 
preference shares in Union Cinemas are offered 96 4} per cey 
pre-preference shares in the Corporation at 22s. 6d. for every 1m 
shares held and £2 in cash—the total value of £110 correspond; 
to the redemption price of 22s. for each of the two preference 
issues. Finally, £174,493 5 per cent income certificates of Union 
Cinemas, redeemable at 102, will be offered 90 Corporation pre. 
preference shares and 15s. in cash per £100. 

The Corporation is, in effect, converting its first debentur: 
from 4} per cent to a 4 per cent basis. It will be necessary 
create 5,000,000 44 per cent pre-preference shares, redeemable x 
the option of the Corporation in whole or part after December 3, 
1950, at 24s., of which 4,500,000 will be issued in conversion o 
for cash at 22s. 6d. The new issue will have £27,500 in interest 
and £65,000 in existing redemption provisions, and after expenses 
(estimated at £179,000) a balance of £300,000 will be available 
to reduce the Corporation’s bank loans, The “ conversion” is 
ingenious, for it takes advantage of cheap money to kill thre 
birds with one stone—and it keeps a stone in hand in case interest 
rates should have fallen further by 1951. Since the Government 
is committed to a cheaper money policy, and has a succession of 
maturing issues over the next few years and the big expectation 
of converting War Loan in 1952, the Corporation’s financial 
strategy is simple and sound. 

* * * 


Marine Insurance Review 
The speech made by Mr C. E. P. Taylor, the retiring chai- 


man of the Institute of London Underwriters, at the annul © 


general meeting on January 22nd, presents an interesting pictur: 


of developments in the marine insurance market during the past 7 
year. Mr Taylor laid special stress on the speed and spontaneit; | 
with which more favourable rates and conditions have been con 7 


ceded as navigational hazards improved. In hull insurance, for 
example, no time was lost in amending the joint hull under- 
taking to allow appreciable assistance to shipowners showing goo 
results and—in much greater measure—to those whose vessels had 


been adversely affected by casualties due to war conditions. In | 


cargo business, underwriters have been equally prompt in reducing 
charges, merchants having had the benefit of very considerable 
reductions in the combined marine surcharges which it will be 
recalled were applied to take care of the wartime extensions in 
policy cover and the increased risks of navigation. It should, 
however, be added that Mr Taylor was not in favour of any further 
lowering of those cargo surcharges which include the risks 0! 
theft, pilferage and non-delivery ; he expressed the view that claims 
under this head might well increase rather than otherwise and 
again, as last year, appealed to merchants to utilize the best packing 
materials. The high cost of hull repairs coninues:and the “ moun- 
tains of outstanding claims,” many of which relate to years of 
account as far back as 1939, shows little or no. sign of being 
removed. Mr. Taylor said that underwriters would appreciate 


any steps taken by shipowners to have these claiins settled becaus¢ 


until this was done they could not obtain a clear picture of the 
way in which the business has been running. Incidentally this 
element of “ fog” in the hull situation must tend to make under- 
writers more cautious in their outlook than they might otherwise be. 

The importance of co-operation, both within the London market 
and internationally, was rightly emphasised by Mr Taylor. The 
success with which the many and diverse problems of the past 
six years have been tackled is due, he said, to the way in which 
all sections of the market had worked together for a common end, 
and he urged that this co-operation should not be lightly thrown 
aside. In the international sphere, Mr Taylor thought that the 
London market should pay more regard to the views of overseas 
underwriters and felt that much benefit could result from an earl 
resumption of the activities of the International Union of Marin 
Insurance. Another point touched upon was the desirability of 
the early adaptation to peacetime needs of Radar and. other wartime 
inventions. Rather more contentious was a \suggestion for 3% 
international : tO abolish general av that is 


say the time-honoured ptactice by which lossés incurred for the 
safety of a common venture are borne by all interested pattits 
instead of by the owner of the goods concerned alone. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ST 


TECALEMIT, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 
MR S. G. GATES’S REVIEW 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of 
Tecalemit, Limited, was held, on the 31st 
ultimo, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C., Mr S. G. Gates, the chairman, 
presiding. He said: Ladies and gentlemen,—I 
believe that you will wish me, before dealing 
with the year’s accounts, to take this, the 

rst opportunity which has presented itself 
since the lifting of censorship, to tell you 
something of your company’s activities during 

war. 

The outbreak of war found us already 
immersed in Government work at Brent- 
ford ; and the Coventry Repetition Company 
was already engaged, as it continued to be 
throughout the war, on the making of gear- 
boxes, fuel and oil pumps, carburettors, valve 
seats and other precision components for 
Rolls Royce, Bristol and other aircraft manu- 
facturers. To duplicate the production of 
Brentford, we purchased a factory at Brechin, 
to which we subsequently added a small iron 
foundry and a boiler-making shop to supply 
our own requirements. To parallel the pro- 
duction of Coventry, factories were acquired 
at Alcester and Stratford. As regards Air 
Raid damage to these plants, we have been 
fortunate. Brechin, Alcester and Stratford 
were never visited by the enemy; and 
Coventry, miraculously enough, emerged 
almost unscathed from the famous attack on 
that city. Brentford was touched three 
times, but never severely. Our most dis- 
turbing incident was a nearby bomb which 
blasted our Drawing Office, and, as can be 
imagined, caused us some temporary em- 
\barrassment. Since the end of the war, 
Alcester and Stratford have been vacated, 
but Brechin is still in operation. 


COMPANY'S WAR-TIME PRODUCTS 


As you already know, much of our war- 
time output consisted of our standard pro- 
ducts modified, where necessary, to the 
special needs of the Services. For example, 
the output of Garage Equipment which, in 
normal times, is supplied to Tecalemit Ser- 
vice Stations, was absorbed by Army Vehicle 
Servicing Depots which were laid out all 
over the country to handle as many as six 
lines of vehicles at once. At the same time 
we were designing and producing in 
thousands for all three Services the Mobile 
Servicing Trailer, which was in effect a com- 
plete service station on wheels, enabling 
essential maintenance to be carried out in 
any theatre of war however distant. Central 
lubrication, in which, for motor vehicles, we 
had been pioneers before the war, was ap- 
Plied to tanks ; and our peacetime experience 
in the technique of engine oil filtration was 
turned to the design and manufacture of 
many types of filters for aircraft, naval 
vessels and armoured fighting vehicles. 

Our standard grease gun systems were 
adopted without modification by the Services 
and were fitted to every kind of mechanism 
at work in the air, on land and on and under 
the sea. For submarines we also invented 
an entirely new device by the aid of which 
a submarine surfacing in the hours of dark- 
ness can lubricate ker deck gun mountings 
iM a matter of seconds. 

One of our biggest contracts was for air- 
craft engine pre-heaters of our own design. 

18 apparatus, built on to a lorry, was used 
at R.A.F. stations to warm engines up from 
cold in a few minutes. It proved of great 


Value, especially in snowy or frosty weather 
and for aircraft used on night operations. 
Finally, I should like to mention a contri- 
bution to the war effort which did not result 
mM production by ourselves. In the very 
carly days of the war we were consulted by 
the Government on the design of flame- 


throwers and agreed to undertake an investi- 
gation of the behaviour of projected columns 
of fuel. We did in fact go as far as to pro- 
duce the prototypes for test purposes of the 
first heavy flame-thrower, but at that stage 
we were obliged to hand our designs over to 
the Government for manufacture elsewhere, 
as Our production capacity was already fully 
absorbed. 

I cannot attempt to cover the whole range 
of our activities since we make approximately 
2,500 standard products, which in turn in- 
volve the manufacture of some 30,000 
different components. But I think share- 
holders can rest assured that their company’s 
war record was not unworthy of it, as the 
many appreciative letters we have received 
from Government Departments testify. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


I will turn now to the accounts before you. 
This year there are no significant movements 
in balance-sheet items, such changes as are 
shown being the reflection of normal fluctua- 
tions in trading. I should, however, like to 
say a word about the item of bank indebted- 
ness, to which reference was made last year 
when it stood at the figure of £199,157. This 
year the corresponding figure is £209,028. 
It is still the view of.your directors that 
further capital must eventually be raised, but 
it has not seemed desirable to attempt this 
operation in the course of the past year. The 
company’s estimated total liability for E.P.T. 
from the inception of that tax down to the 
close of the period covered by the accounts 
before you exceed one and a quarter million 
pounds. By virtue of this fact the company 
will be entitled to a substantial refund, but 
its amount cannot be finally computed at 
present. This matter, and certain other 
minor factors which are not yet ascertainable, 
have a bearing on the amount of fresh capital 
which will ultimately be required. 


YEAR'S PROFITS 


The profit for the year, after full provision 
for taxation, is £111,249, as against £97,958 
for the preceding year. From this there has 
been appropriated a total of £41,058 for 
depreciation, directors’ remuneration and the 
writing down of patents; and the further 
sum of £25,000 has been placed to an obso- 
lescence reserve, in order to provide for pos- 
sible terminal losses in respect of plant 
acquired for wartime purposes. 

Adding the balance brought forward from 
last year and deducting the interim dividend 
paid last May, there is left available for dis- 
tribution the sum of £75,894. The directors’ 
recommendation is that a final dividend of 
12 per cent. be paid, maintaining the year’s 
distribution at 18 per cent., as in previous 
wartime years. If adopted, this recommenda- 
tion will leave the carry forward at £50,188, 
as against £43,556 brought in. 

Since the end of the war we have received 
cancellations of almost all our outstanding 
Government contracts and are now engaged 
in making our peacetime products, with 
special emphasis on export. As far as sup- 
plies to motor manufacturers are concerned, 
you will be glad to know that our lubrication 
systems continue to be standard equipment on 
nearly every make of British car. A novelty 
in this field which has had an encouraging 
reception from motor manufacturers is our 
Bearing Pressure Control Filter. The feature 
of this piece of equipment is that, whilst 
maintaining a constant pressure on the bear- 
ings, it ensures that only the amount of engine 
oil actually required for lubrication is passed 
through the filter. The life of the filter 
element is thus lengthened. In the field of 
Garage Equipment, we have interesting addi- 
tions to our domestic range under develop- 
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ment and despite a shortage of drawing office 
staff, we have designed a new range specially 
for the export market. It is hoped to have 
this in production on a considerable scale in 
the near future. 


INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


In the Industrial field our activities con- 
tinue to increase and there is promise of even 
greater expansion in the future, since specifi- 
cation of Tecalemit systems, by the Service 
Departments in wartime has familiarised a 
wider circle of manufacturers with their 
merits. The application of our existing pro- 
ducts in one form or another already ranges 
from the lubrication of steel rolling mills, 
bridges, locomotives and giant cranes at one 
end of the scale to the lubrication of totalisa- 
tors, cinematograph projectors and hospital 
bed castors at the other. We are constantly 
searching for new ideas in this field and it 
may interest you if I mention two such new 
ideas which have come to fruition in the past 
year. In 1938 the company acquired patent 
rights in a range of positive displacement 
liquid meters. Development was held up 
during the war, but was resumed imme- 
diately thereafter and we are now producing 
under the trade name of Tecalemeters an 
unique range of standardised instruments 
catering for the requirements of many indus- 
tries. Contracts are already in hand for the 
supply of instruments to measure -petrol, 
lubricating oil, fuel oil, edible oils, alcohol, 
Penicillin, wine, glucose, acetic acid, acetone 
and many other liquids. During the war the 
company also developed a precision pump 
for the purpose of fecding minute and very 
accurately measured quantities of lubricant 
to the bearings of the gas turbines used in 
jet-propelled aircraft. Known as the Micro 
Pump, this is being supplied in continually 
increasing quantities to Aircraft manufac- 
turers, and we believe that the qualities 
which have commended it to them will also 
ensure it a place in the general field of high 
pressure lubrication of machinery. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


As regards the prospects for the current 
year, the abrupt changeover from war to 
peace was inevitably the cause of some tem- 
porary dislocation in our works. But pro- 
duction is now flowing smoothly and orders 
for all our standard products are highly satis- 
factory. Our chief anxiety at present is the 
acute shortage of labour in the Brentford 
area. 

A number of our employees who have been 
serving in H.M. Forces have already returned 
and we look forward to the demobilisation of 
the remainder in order that they may take 
their part in the exacting but stimulating task 
which now confronts us. At the same time 
it is the wish of the directors—and, I am 
sure I may add, of the shareholders also—to 
put on record our thanks to those employees 
who, working under conditions always try- 
ing and sometimes hazardous, have seen us 
through the war. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
SHAREHOLDERS 


The ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders of the Midland Bank Limited was 
held, on the 30th ultimo, at the Head Office, 
Poultry, London, E.C.2. 

The Most Hon. The Marquess of Linlith- 
gow (the chairman) presided. 

The chairman proposed the motion for the 
adoption of the report of the directors and 
audited statement of accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1945, which was 
seconded by Lord Royden (director) and 
passed unanimously. 3h 43 

He then referred to a brochure distributed 
at the meeting, in which appeared the names 
of all members of the staff who lost their lives 
in the war. In remembrance and homage all 
present stood for a few moments. _ 

Resolutions were carried authorising the 
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payment of February 1 of a dividend at the 
rate of 8 per cent. actual, less income tax, 
for the half-year ended December 31 last; 
re-electing Sir Walter Preston and the Right 
Hon. Lord Ashfield, P.C., as directors; and 
re-appointing Messrs. Whinney, Smith and 
Whinney as auditors for the ensuing year. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, proposed by Lord Ebbisham 
and seconded by Sir Henry Price. 


R. A. LISTER AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of R. A. Lister 
and Company, Limited, was held at Dursley 
on the 28th ultimo, when this statement 
by the chairman (Mr C. Percy Lister) was 

iven: 

. Your directors’ report and audited accounts 
are submitted herewith. From these you will 
observe that, following the practice adopted 
iast year, we have included a consolidated 
balance-sheet, together with a consolidated 
profits statement, both of which once more 
reflect the strong financial position of your 
undertakings. ; : 

Since our last annual general meeting, in- 
dustry has received some measure of relief 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 
the financial year ending September 30th 
next, this relief will help to compensate for 
the loss of Government contracts and to off- 
set, if only to a small extent, the high cost of 
the gonversion of our factories to meet the 
post-war needs. ; 

It is fitting and proper that the chairman 
of a group of companies such as yours should 
at the first annual meeting following the 
cessation of hostilities make reference to the 


_ wonderful work carried out under such diffi- 


cult conditions in your factories during the 
war. We are all proud not only of the 
quality and variety of the products supplied 
to all the fronts—but of the remarkable way 
in which these products have enhanced b 
their performance the reputation and aeed- 
will of your companies. 

As you are aware, between 1919 and 1939 
your company made great progress in 
development of its export trade, and the value 
of these overseas distributing connections and 
the goodwill established is more clearly 
demonstrated to-day than at any time before. 

Air travel facilities permitting, it is contem- 
plated that before the general meeting I shall 
have left on a world tour with a view to 
studying on the spot the new conditions now 
prevailing, taking such steps as may be neces- 
sary to re-establish and extend our organisa- 
tion throughout the world. 

The French and Belgian subsidiaries have 
reopened active business with us, and we are 
pleased to inform you that their capital 
resources are substantially intact. 

Your board has under consideration an in- 
crease in the capital to meet the needs of the 
future development of your company’s busi- 
ness at home and abroad. Subject to the 
necessary consent being obtained, resolutions 
to effect this increase will be placed before 
the shareholders in due course. 

Mr A. E. Mellerup, who joined your com- 
pany sOme 51 years ago and was elected to 
your board in 1921, has indicated his desire 
to retire so that he may enjoy to a greater 
extent that leisure to which he is so richly 
entitled, and I am sure that he carries with 
him into retirement the sincerest and warmest 
regards and good wishes of everyone in our 
organisation. I am happy to say that we shall 
be able to call upon him for the benefit of his 
counsel and advice whenever it may be 
sought. 

In conclusion, I need hardly say that the 


- excellent results submitted to you have only 


been made possible by the loyal support and 
co-operation of the executive officers, staffs 
and employees, not only in our factories at 

ey and Stamford, but in our sub- 
factories and with our subsidiary and asso- 
ciated companies, and on your behalf I have 
the greatest pleasure in expressing to them 
our sincere thanks. 


TURNER AND NEWALL, 
LIMITED 


GOOD PROSPECTS 
MR W. W. F. SHEPHERD’S SURVEY 


The annual general meeting of Turner and 
Newall, Ltd., was held, on the 25th ultumo, 
in Manchester, Mr. W. W. F. Shepherd, the 
chairman of the company, presiding. The 
secretary, Mr. John L. Collins, read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the 


- auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 


and Co. A statement by the chairman had 
previously been circulated to the stockholders 
with the directors’ report and balance sheet. 

Mr. Shepherd’s statement first referred to 
the retirement of Mr. H. Rupert Turner 
from the board of the company in May, 1945, 
to which reference was made in the directors’ 
report, and expressed appreciation of his oe 
and valuable service to the company and g 
wishes for his retirement. 


ACCOUNTS REMODELLED 


The statement next dealt with the accounts 
of the company at some length and mentioned 
the report of Mr. Justice Cohen’s Committee 
on the subject of company law amendment 
and the fact that the Company’s accounts 
had been re-modelled this year in order at 
once to embody some of the more important 
recommendations contained in the report, the 
principal changes being the introduction of a 
consolidated profit and loss account and a 
modification of the balance sheet so as to 
provide more detail in relation to reserves. 

Mr. Shepherd’s statement then dealt with 
the company’s operations during the year 
under review, both at home and abroad, and 
also referred to ihe recommendation by the 
board as to the final dividend of 83 cent. 
on the ey stock, after which the state- 
ment contin as follows: 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Your directors have for years past been 
conscious of the importance of research to the 
development of industry in general, and re- 
cently they have felt it their duty to give 
concrete form to their long-s ing recogni- 
tion of the inter-dependence of industrial 
enterprises and the universities. Accordingly 
arrangements have been made with four 
universities located in the vicinity of certain 
of our major factories, under which arrange- 
ments your company provides for a period 
of seven years the funds for the maintenance 
of a total of eight research fellowships in 
engineering, chemistry, physics, or allied 
sciences, each of such fellowships being of 
the normal value of {600 per annum. Your 
board ‘are confident that this action will have 
the full approval of the stockholders. 

In any endeavour to assess the probabilities 
of the future in relation to your business 
s will, I am sure, appreciate that 
I can only speak with confidence on the short- 
term view. In this I am convinced that the 
immediate future outlook is quite satisfactory, 
for a number of reasons. Although the quite 
abnormal demands made on our resources by 
conditions of war will now abate substantially, 
it will be appreciated that during the war 
we were engaged, not in any new industry 
which was strange to us, but in producing 
Our normal at an intensified ace 
We now, with the coming of a iti 
which we can only reasonably describe as the 
“cessation of active hostilities,” do not have 
to change over from war products to non-war 
products, but merely to produce the same 
goods and change the direction of distribution 
of some of them. 


EXPECTED FUTURE DEMANDS 
_ As we are suppliers of materials to other 


industries, we are naturally to some 
dependent for the Tehama of our teaitle “exh 
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the state of prosperity or otherwise exj 
within a but it is, I 
quite clear that engineering and shi 
building trades throughout the world, and the 
building trade in this country, are likely to 
be extremely active for several years to come 
and demands on us will consequently be 
heavy. 

Such demands we are confident of being 
able to meet, and we are particularly anxioy; 
to restore and expand our very considerable 
export trade as early as possible, both in the 
interests of this country and in the interest; 
of your company itself. In this endeavoy 
we have already taken definite steps, and the 
percentage of our British production now 
destined for overseas, while still below that 
to which we were accustomed in pre-war 
years, shows a very considerable increase on 
what we were compelled to regard as normal 
during the war years. 

We can, therefore, I. feel sure, look for- 
ward to several years of great activity, and we 
hope to be considerably aided in our efforts 
by the gradual completion of our various ex- 
pansion schemes which, though planned long 
ago, had inevitably to be held up during the 
war. 


The more distant future I cannot with 
safety forecast, but you may be assured that, 
with the intensification research which 
now becomes possible, and the desire which 
your board have always had to plan well 
ahead of immediate demand, we have its 
problems very much in mind and hope not 
to be found wanting. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


In conclusion, may I once again, on behalf 


of the board and on your behalf, express to 
the employees of our various operating units, 
both at home and abroad, our appreciation 
of their devotion to their various tasks, and 
our confidence that their efforts will be main- 
tained under what we all hope will be some- 
what less difficult conditions than those of 


the war years. 
The usual resolutions were then passed 
approving and the report and 


ung 
accounts and the payment of the Ordinary 
dividend, as recommended, following which 
the retiring directors and the auditors of the 
company were re-elected. 





MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETINC 


Q Limited was held, on Tuesday, 2! 
Liverpool, Mr. F. A. Bates, M.C., A.F.C. 
D.L., the chairman, presiding. 

The chairman stated he had already issued 
a statement with the report and accounts 
that had been circulated to members. He 
proposed the adoption of the report and the 
accounts and the declaration of a final divi- 

of 74 per cent., making 15° per cent. 
for the year. 


Mr. A. Harold Bibby, D.S.O., D.L., one 
of the deputy chairmen, seconded, and the 
motion was carried unanimously. 


The retiring directors, The Hon. David 
Bowes-Lyon, Mr. E. R. Bowring, Sir W. 
Clare Lees, Bart., O.B.E., and Sir John F. 
R. Reynolds, Bart., M.B.E., were re-elected. 


The auditors were re-appointed and the 
thanks of the meeting to the chairman and 
‘ ed Sealer eee 
or ir service, was expres y 
Colonel G. Leathart Rae. Bs 


The chairman, in acknowledgment, said 
there were many problems and changes if 
the air, but the practical side of the country’s 
trade could not change very much. Wé 
have to trade, to manufacture, to produce 
(he continued) and I am sure the great trad- 
ing communities of this country are no 
going to fail now. There is much talk of 
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export. Of course we afe going to export. 
Merseyside, Manchester and the manufac- 
turing towns of the North and Midlands will 
not be defeated by any temporary conditions 
or difficulties, and the thought of the 
country’s leaders is directed to re-organising 
trade and making sure Britain will not suffer 
from the results of the war. 


Mr J. McKendrick, chief general manager, 
returned thanks for the tribute to the staff, 
whose loyalty and high qualities would make 
for the continuance of the great traditions 
of Martins Bank. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The eighty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Lloyds Bank, Limited, was held, on 
the Ist instant, at the Head Office, 71, Lom- 
bard Street, London. 


The notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report having been read, the chair- 
man, the Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, D.L., said that he assumed that the 
report and accounts which had been circu- 
lated would be taken as read as usual and 
that, as his statement to members had also 
been circulated, he did not propose to take 
up the time of the meeting by reading it. 

The report and accounts wefe adopted and 
the usual business transacted. 

A resolution of aponscleling of the in- 
estimable services Lord Wardington as 
chairman of the bank for the past 23 years 
was passed. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the chair- 
man and directors and to the staff, and also 
a resolution of sympathy with relatives of 


those members of the staff who have lost their 
lives in the war. 


NATIONAL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 





The annual ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 3oth ultimo, 
in London, Sir Charles D. Seligman (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 

As regards the year 1945, the two out- 
standing features have been the nationalisa- 
tion of the Bank of England and the intensifi- 
cation by the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the cheap money policy initi- 
ated by the National Government. 

With regard to the balance sheet, there has 
been a further expansion in the company’s 
turnover, Deposits have increased by £6 
million to the total of about £88 million. 
Investments at £15 million are down by £6 
million; this reduction is due to certain of 
our investments, owing to their early 
maturity, being included in the item “ Bills 
Discounted and Short-dated Securities,” the 
total of which has been increased by £12 
million to £73 million. 

Ping profit and loss account shows that 
alter making provision for rebate, taxation 
and contingencies, the gross profit for the 
year is £258,891. After deducting expenses 
and directors’ remuneration __ totallin 
£57,597, there remains a net profit 

£201,294, which with the balance of £224,089 
brought forward from last year, gives a total of 
£425,383. From this sum £100,000 has been 
transferred to the reserve, raising it to 
41,200,000. Interim dividends were paid in 
July amounting to £42,300, and it is pro- 
to pay a dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, 
€ss tax on the “A” shares, making 10 ‘oe 
cent. for the year, and 7s. 6d. per share, less 
a on the “B™ shares, making 13 per cent. 
or the year and to carry forward to the 


hext account the sum of £229,250, against 
the £224,089 brought in. ; 
The report was adopted. 


BIGNELLS LIMITED 


LARGE WAR OUTPUT 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
Bignells, Limited, will be held on Friday, 
Ist proximo, at Imperial House, Rushden, 
Northants, 


The chairman, Mr. Arthur J. Bignell, has 
issued a statement to the shareholders, from 
which the following is an extract: — 


During the war we supplied to the Govern- 
ment approximately 750,000 pairs of boots 
and shoes for the Services and 200,000 pairs 
of boots and shoes for the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund for the people of London and Malta 
who suffered great hardships as a result 
of the protracted bombing, thus making a 
total of nearly 1,000,000 pairs. 


Notwithstanding the difficulties of labour 
and materials, we have made every effort 
to keep up our quota of civilian footwear. 
We have been most fortunate with regard 
to our stocks of leather, due, in the main, 
to the foresight and judicious handling of the 
leather position. In 1942 our Kettering 
factory was requisitioned, but it has now been 
released to us and we propose to make full 
use of this favourable opportunity to carry 
out certain improvements to the building 
and install modern machinery and equip- 
ment. This also applies to our factory at 
Station Road, Rushden, which will be re- 
leased at the end of this month. 

With an unparalleled world shortage of 
footwear, 1 take the view that it will be 
a, considerable time before stocks can be 
adequate to meet the anticipated demand. 
Nevertheless, we have been consolidating and 
using every endeavour to place the company 
on a sound footing, which should enable us 
to take a fair share of what the future may 
have to offer. 


RADIO RENTALS LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
Radio Rertals Limited was held, on the 





25th ultimo, in London, Mr. H. F. Hunt. 


(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accour'ts : 

The current b&lance-sheet reflects the 
success of the efforts we have made during 
the past six years to meet wartime condi- 
tions. The reserve of £40,000 for radio sets 
replacement and post-war contingencies is a 
very important additional reserve, greatly 
adding to the financial strength of the com- 
pany. With the allocation of an additional 
£6,000 to supplementary provision for taxa- 
tion, which now amounts to £36,000, we 
believe we are approaching the ideal position 
in this respect. 

The increased capital requires £8,288 for 
the proposed final dividend, and the amount 
carried forward is £1,400 higher at £55,399. 

Our surplus of tangible assets over liabili- 
ties is now no less than £312,773, as com- 
pared with a surplus of £187,894 in August, 
1939, and I am sure you will agree that the 
balance-sheet for 1945 shows a really strong 
financial position. 

You will rot expect me to forecast the 
future in any detail, but I can say that the 
same forethovght end attention is being 
given to post-war policy as was so carefully 

iven to the wartime problems, and we look 
‘orward to an early relaxation of restrictions 
and a return to competitive trading. Five 
months of the current year have already 
passed, and my statement made last year 
as to gross and net profits equally applies to- 


¥. ry 

The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 15 per cent. (making 20 per cent. 
for the year) was approved. 
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J. BROCKHOUSE 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


The adjourned 48th general meeting of 
J. Brockhouse and Co., Limited, was held 
On the 3oth ultimo, at West Bromwich. 

Mr E. B. Burton (the chairman) said that 
it was not possible for him in the time at 
his disposal adequately to inform shareholders 
of the important part the company had 
played during the last six years, but he was 
quite satisfied that it had proved the ver- 
satility of its organisation which had adapted 
and developed itself in a truly magnificent 
manner, and they had every reason to be 
proud of their war effort, which had covered 
a very wide range of activities. 

As to the future, for many years before 
the war their interests had been steadily 
widening. It was the directors’ policy to 
take the fullest advantage of the knowledge 
and facilities they had in the various trades 
in which they were engaged. For upwards 
of 50 years they had been renowned for 
springs, axles and general iron work, and 
in more recent times for their trailers, and 
they had been taking an ever-growing interest 
in the automobile industry. 

They had on hand developments of which 
they intended to take the fullest advantage. 
They would endeavour to supply not only 
the home market, but also a substantial por- 
tion of the world market. They had a fine 
organisation, up-to-date works, equipped with 
modern machinery, and an order book which 
was healthy and robust. They also had theif 
troubles, not the least of which was obtaining 
labour. Another brake on progress was the 
continuance of the present high rate of taxa- 
tion, which, in his opinion, imperilled the 
soundness of the industrial economy of the 
countr Another menace was bureaucratic 
control. 

The report was adopted. 


CHARTERHOUSE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED 


IMPROVED OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of the 
Charterhouse Investment Trust, Limited, was 
held on the 30th ultimo at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 

The following is the statement of the chair- 
man, Mr H. N. Hume, C.B.E., M.C., circu- 
lated with the report and accounts :— 

This year we are able to hold our annual 
general meeting at a time more convenient 
for stockholders. We were faced with the 
alternative of altering the date of the end of 
our financial year or of holding a formal meet- 
ing in 1945. As you know, we adopted the 
latter course and have thus done away with 
the necessity of holding our meeting each 
year during the Christmas season. For the 
future our annual general meetings will take 
place in January or February. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


While there was not any substantial in- 
crease in the profits of the Charterhouse 
Investment Trust last year, the directors have 
felt justified in recommending an increase in 
the dividend from § to 6 per cent.; for 
although the Government’s nationalisation 
proposals are creating uncertainty in some 
directions, other circumstances in which we 
now find ourselves conduce to a feeling of 
greater confidence for the future of the com- 
panies than has been possible since the 
shadow of war fell on us in 1938. The 
nations of the world appear to be unanimous 
in believing that a world-wide revival of 
trade and an “expansionist” policy is in 
everyone’s best interests, and I feel that this 
very proper ambition can only be realised by 
permitting the free operation of the machi- 
nery of finance in both national and inter- 
national markets. 
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The Charterhouse Finance Corporation and 
Charterhouse Industrial Development Com- 
pany are both well placed to make their con- 
tribution towards the re-establishment and 
enlargement of trade in this country, for I 
can claim with some confidence that the 
standing which these companies enjoy should 
ensure for them a fair proportion of the 
business offering. Im fact, each has a sub- 
stantial volume of business in hand at the 
present time. 


ISSUING HOUSES ASSOCIATION 


The recently formed Issuing Houses Asso- 
ciation will, I believe, do much to help in the 
important work undertaken by issuing houses 
as an essential contribution to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the active trading 
conditions to which I have referred. The 
processes which bring the savings of the 
people to their proper use in developing in- 
dustry and increasing employment are, I 
submit, as important as any other factor in 
the complicated trading structure of the 
world. In my opinion, moreover, these pro- 
cesses can only function at their best if the 
machinery is in the hands of private enter- 
prise under conditions which give full scope 
to healthy competition and freedom of 
selection. 

The Capital Issues Committee as at present 
constituted includes individuals who have 
great experience of financial matters, but 
despite this fact the procedure for obtaining 
permission to make a capital issue is some- 
times slow and cumbersome. It is of para- 
mount importance that the National Invest- 
ment Board which it is understood may 
replace the present Committee should consist 
of men whose knowledge of the City’s ways 
will guard against adverse repercussions on 
financial activity and consequently on in- 
dustry and employment. In other words, if 


the highly efficient, fast-running machinery 
of the City is not to be slowed down or even 
brought to a standstill, controls over capital 
issues must either be made to work more 
quickly than at present or removed altogether. 


COHEN COMMITTEE’s RECOMMENDATIONS 


During the past year the report of Mr 
Justice Cohen’s Committee on Company Law 
Amendment has made its appearance, and 
the President of the Board of Trade has 
asked that its recommendations shall be 
adopted pending legislation. This is possible 
only to a limited extent, for the a ion of 
some of those recommendations would be 
contrary to the law as it now stands, and 
some others, such as disclosure of 
“nominee ” shareholdings, are impossible of 
achievement, at least until the law is 
amended. While the report as a whole has 
been welcomed and makes many practical 
and useful recommendations, there is one 
which is worthy of mention as being defi- 
nitely unhelpful. It is that a “private” 
company shall lose the exemption from publi- 
cation of accounts if it has a corporate share- 
holder. From our own point of view, this 
appears to mean that if the Charterhouse 
Industrial Development Company were to 
take up a shareholding in any private com- 
pany that company would forthwith lose its 
right not to file accounts ; though if the cor- 
porate shareholder subsequently sells to a 
private individual the company presumably 
ceases to be under the obligation to file 
accounts, and may therefore change from 
private to public and back again from time 
to time. 

This will certainly arm private individuals 
with a strong argument in favour of their 
being the best medium for financing private 
companies. Experience teaches, however, 
that the terms quoted by individuals are often 
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much more onerous than those of established 
corporations, one of them too often being 
that the individual himself or his relatives 
shall be given employment in the company, 
for which they may be quite unsuited, at 
extravagant rates of remuneration. If when 
the Bill is debated Parliament desides tha 
there is stili need to continue the distinctiog 
between public and private companies at all, 
we must hope that some more satisfact 
formula will be found for differentiating in 
favour of the small family concern. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Most of our staff have now returned from 
war service, and I am glad to report that 
they have all survived. We have also ap- 
pointed others with the necessary qualifica- 
tions, and our team is to-day adequate and 
efficient. Unfortunately, our freehold building 
in St Swithin’s Lane was totally destroyed 
by two direct hits in December, 1940, and 
May, 1941. Since then we have had to move 
twice more, but our offices at 6 Oid Jewry, 
which were also severely damaged in 1944, 
are now sufficiently repaired to house the 
staffs of the various companies.- I fear it 
may be some long time before we shall be 
able to rebuild our own offices, but we 
intend to do so as soon as possible. 

My colleagues have done me the honour 
of electing me chairman of your company 
and of the Finance Corporation. I have had 
a high standard set for me ” my predecessor, 
Sir Arthur Marshall, who, I am very glad to 
say, is remaining on the board and whose 
wise counsel will therefore still be available 
to us in future. I am confident that no one 
ever had a better or more loyal team of men 
and women with whom to work, and it will 
be through no fault of theirs if your group 
of companies is not able to render a good 
account of its activities in future years. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.— Again this week, the market has 
shown no decisive trend. Although Monday brought the highest 


level of dealings since 1937, at 12,310 markings, this pace was not 
sustained, particularly in the industrial sections. 


Gilt-edged opened quietly, and prices generally reacted slightly. 


But this indifferent opening gave place to considerably firmer conditions 
by mid-week. Local Loans then reached 98j—the highest figure on 
record since 1908, and the improvement was fairly well spread through- 
out the list. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s reference to protection 
for the gilt-edged market, in connection with coal compensation, is 
ews for the coal shareholder, but it was accepted as good for 
gilt-ediged. 
Chinese bonds improved on renewed hopes of political agreement 


between Chunking and the Communists. Japanese and German loans’ 


fell further, but the South American list was generally good. Home 
rail stocks showed.a rather firmer tendency after the recent selling. 
Argentine railway ordinary stocks took up the lead of the debentures 
at first, but both groups reacted later. 

The industrial market remains fairly active, but there was little 
sparkle in the middle of the week, partly owing to the disappointing 
character of the Imperial Tobacco statement. Building material shares 
remain uncertain, but store shares are still favoured. The radio share 
market was less excitable than last week. 

Kaffir shares remain quiet, apart from a few speculative features. 
Rubber shares opened firm, but became quieter. 


Stock Exchange : London 


“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 





Jan. 24..... 9, 5,166 116 -2 137-8 : ‘ 
jg: MBs ones 9,850 4818 116-3 137-8 2-70 3-74 
> Meats 12,310 5,684 116-2 137-8 2-10 3-74 
S:... 10, 4.658 116 -3 137-8 2-70 3-73 
SID: 10,196 4,449 116-5 138 -1 2-70 3-73 





"© July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest. 118 5 (April 30) ; 
lowest, ee (August 2). 20 Frset Int., 1949: “aghest. 158-1 (Oct 32): owest, 135-7 
(Dece:nber 12: 











New York 
(WEEKLY INpDicEs) (1935-39= 100) 
1946 
Jan. Jan. Jaa. 
9, 16, 23, 
1946 1946 
150-0 147-5 
168. 8 166-4 
1250 125-1 
147-2 145-41 
3-46 3-4 
t 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Jan. 23. iets 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CorPORATION INDICES 
DatLty InpDEx oF 50 Common Stocks 
(1925 = 100) 


— - 


Transactions 
1,680,000 
1,530,000 
2,040,000 


Capital Issues 


Week Nomiaal Coa- New 
Feeruary 2. 1846 en versions re 
To Shareholders only................c..ceeeeee 4,060,666 3.154, 985 765,705 
By Stock Exchange Introduction.............-” : a 645,153 
Permission to Deal ........................ eres ° 59,445 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 196. 
Vea peice, dscweet 
Weeadeceeenereceeueauedecetbetveeesse esd 15,067 485, 
1945 {te ate, D> < BELIWOAIE> <9 « » oBned oie < GAGA ia. . cece 108,064,895 $1,380,619 
Destination 


Nature of Borrowing" 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 

1906 (to. date) 9,900,042 a,cedton C*UnBIES. Deb. 

1945 (to date) sh258900 ONG ion 

onversions excluded. 

Above figures include all 


Pref. Ord. 
39,591,093 961 25,654. 

125,250 = 81,554,119 ae 250 180, 00 
+ Incindes Government issues to January 23, 1945, only 
pew capital ia which permission to deal has beea grauted 
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New York Prices 


Close Close Close Close Close Close 

Jan. Jan. | 3. Commercia, jan fan. Jan. jan. 

1. Railroads. 22 29 | ané industria. 22 29 | 22 29 
Atlantic Coast .. 78 80 | Am. Smelting... 66) 73, | Int. Paper...... 433 443 
Can. Pacific .... 21§ 22§ | Am. Viscose .... 663 70 | Liggett Myers... 00 101 
Gt. Nthn. Pl. ... 59) 62 | Anaconda ...... 46, 49% | Nat. Distillers... 1803 78 
N.Y. Central.... 33) 34} | Beth. steel ..... 100% 1073 | Nat. Steel ...... 83; 86} 
Pennsylvania.... 45% Briggs Mig..:... 493 53 Phelps Dodge... 37 40 
Southern .....+- 59§ 59§ | Celaneseot Amer. 63) 65} Proct.Gamble.. 67} 70 
; Chrysier........ 133 139} | Sears Roebuck .. 403 45 

2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag... 96} 103 Shell Union..... 32} 32 
Amer. Tel....... 190 193} | Eastman Kodak. 232 252 | Std. Oi N.J..... 664 67% 
int. Telephone... 283 30 | Gen. Electric.... 47$ 50} 20thCen. Fox... 444 49; 
Pacific Light ... 60 64 | Gen. Motors.... 75 80 United Drug.... 27} 31 
People’sGas...- 924 94 | Inland Steel .... 108 109) U.S. Steel ...... 87} 925 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 379 3 Int. Harvester .. 93) 98 West'house FE... 37, 39} 
W Union Tel .. 50% 51 Inter. Nicket.... 38} 414 Woolworth ..... 544 58 


Overseas Traffic Receipts 


Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 








j 
t } 
ig | for Week Receipts 
Name } $ | Ending < eee 
| | 1946 + or — 1946 + or — 
gnmenii this ennai bt ASS dates i abdidiaaielinigtenipaiima — 
BA. and Pacific ...... | 26 | Dec. 29 $2,552,000 + 362,000 55,143,000 + 2,806,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern ..... 24) , %&'S $3,920,000 + 145,000 75,370,000 + 5,664,000 
B.A. Western ......... 24; =, +S 1,395,000 + 29,000 28,049,000 + 1,411,000 
Canadian National Gross |@ 11) Nov. 30 $34,305,000 — 2,673,000 398,257,000 — 4,366,000 
Do Do. Net. jall) ,, 30 '$ 5,334,000 — 241,000 72,833,000 + 875,000 
Canadian Pacifie ...... | 3 | Jan. 21 $ 5,327,000 — 135,000 14,992,000 + 127,000 
Do Do. Gross | @ 12) Dec. 31 $25,019,000 — 573,000 316,109,000 — 2,762,000 
Do. Do. Net. |a@12 ,, 31 $ 3,217,000 —1,533,000 36,054,000 |— 7,106,000 
Central Argentine ..... 25; ,, 22) $3,137,300 |— 183,200 ‘i + 5,347,150 
U. Rlys. of Havana.... | 24; ,, 15 £49,050 \* 1,243 1,060,146 -— 63,306 


~~ ¥ Receipts in Argentine pesos. (a) Months in year 1945. 
FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
CONSOLS 23% AND EQUITY YIELD 
Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 30 
ordinary shares (July 1, 1935 = 100) with corrected yield on the 
latter and return on Old Consols 
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INDUSTRY AND FRADE 


Factory Premises Control.—The Board of Trade has made an Order 
(S.R. & O., 1946, No. 89) revoking from January 31st the Location of 
Industry (Restriction) Order, 1945, under which a licence was required 
from the Board of Trade before use could be made of factory or storage 
premises having a total floor space of 3,000 square feet or over. The 
Tevocation does not affect the Government’s powers in regard to 
location of industry under the Distribution of Industry Act, 1945, nor 

s it in any way prejudice the control over the manufacture of 
particular classes of goods which exists under other Orders. 


Style Restrictions.—The Board of Trade have made an Order 
(S.R. & O., 1946, No. 124) removing from February 1st the remaining 
austerity restrictions on certain classes of hosiery and knitwear. The 
goods affected are: Socks, stockings and three-quarter hose, knitted 
jumpers, cardigans, pullovers, slipovers and jerseys, men’s, youths’ and 
boys’ knitted vests, infants and children’s knitted clothing (other than 
such clothing made-up from knitted fabric), and scarves of whatever 
material made. Supplies of non-austerity goods of these types will 
not be generally available in the shops for some months, although the 
ime required for manufacture and distribution will vary. 

“ The Economist Sensitive Price Index ” (1935 = 100).—During the 
week ended January 29, 1946, the complete index stood at 172.9. The 
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crop component and the raw materials component were 143.0 and 209.1 
respectively. 
rHE ECONOMIST’ INDEX OF WHOLESALE RICES 
aes ek {1927—= 100) ; : 
j | 
i Mar . ec | fan i Jan fan 
31, 18, 16 2 15 
| oe. to oe Thee 1946 1946 
a8 BB fee meee rt ‘ 
Cereals and Meat........ 93-0 107 -S 108 -0 107-9 108 +4 
Other Foods............ 10-4 107-3, |) «=107-3 | 07-3 107 -3 
OS, cs cn ameese ks o. 74-2 105-4 | 103-9 | 105 -4 106 -7 
eee... 5... scs...... | 413-2 154-5 | 145-5 179 -4t 236 +1 
Miscellaneous........... | 870 | 127-9 128 -9 127-9 128-1 
Complete index ......... e722 | 97 118-3. 123-2 130-1 
SS ee | eemepvene tll ddititie Leaimabiaepemeeiiet 
PD fcchte cesses 119-9 |. 164-6 | 162-7 169 -5t 179-1 





*Highest level reched during 1932-37 recovery. = tRevised figures 
Coat OuTPuT 1N DECEMBER, 1945 
(Four weeks ended December 29, 1945) (Weekly Averages) 


| December * | November, December,* 


| 1944 { 1945 1945 
1. Saleable Output : | Tons Tons Tons 
NE re cess Sos eaind dees s cn y 3,424,600 3,593,700 | 3,276,600 
(i) Opencast coal ............ wie'd asoietas 6% 112,600 139,100 | 142,900 
2. Tonnage Lost (Mined Coal): | 
(i) Recognised holidays.................. 268,500 ae . 317,500 
ee SME Gn o>) vc vahesrqgars saan ess 6,700 20,900 11,200 
(iii) Accidents, breakdowns and repairs to 
oo ee ta gey OE CEO CE 26,800 41,100 34,800 
(iv) Total tonnage lost (incl. other causes). 344,900 70,100 369,500 
3. Number of Wage-earners : No. No. | No. 
Cp CRE EO RR. kbc cc ccc écesvna’ 713,700 697,300 } 697.600 
(ii) Effective employmentt ............... 650,000 632,100 | 622,000 
4. Shifts Worked per Wage-earner on Colliery | 
Books : 
Oe Pe HIS von sacks cccucvedsscenee 4-47 4 -66 4-28 
(4-94) (5-17) (4-85) 
(ii) Othe: underground workers........ oes 4-82 5-01 { 4-63 
(5-35) (5-62) | (5-28) 
GE) Surtacd WOrmeee. . conde cccacscdccecee ° 5-37 5-65 5-25 
(5 -72) (6 -01) (5 -64) 
Ce A. GIs ow oe SS Bee asc sc ubetnened 4-80 5-Cl 463 
(5-27) (5 -53) (5 -19) 
(Nore. —The figures in brackets relate to 
effective enyployment.) % % % 
5. Absenteeism—All Workers...............-. 15- 16 -69 17 -32 
6. Output per Manshift Worked : Tons Tons Tons 
Gh AS Clee Teta... obec veceentascnt re 2-69 2-78 2°76 
ey SE on aS palee s MW Aw eed n6 045d dhe oe 1-00 1-03 | 1-0) 


+ Le, exchiding those wage-earners who were absent for the whole of any week from 
whatever cause. * Average of 5 weeks. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—The swing from stringency to relative 


ease that is common during the main revenue season has been more 
marked this week. Last week’s revenue transfers were particularly 
heavy—in the period to January 26th there was a revenue surplus of 
nearly £40 million—and the consequential pressure on the short loan 
market, instead of being mainly felt on the Thursday, extended to 
the Friday and Saturday. On each of these days the discount houses 
found it necessary to sell bills to the special buyer. 

This week the position was further complicated by the continuing 
making-up operations of the banks and by a somewhat unusual inci- 
dence of Treasury bill payments and maturities. The full £140 million 
was allotted at the tender and,. despite an appreciable increase in 
applications from the low figure touched in the previous week, the 
discount market again secured a substantial allotment—51 per cent., 
compared with 54 per cent. All except the Tuesday and Wednesday 
bills had a currency of 89 days, which, at the tender price of £99 17s. 6d., 
gave the market a slightly better return, reflected in a rise in the 
average rate from 10s. 0-59d. to 10s. 1-78d. per cent. The discount 
houses apparently concentrated upon the Monday and Thursday bills. 
There was again no fresh TDR issue, while actual maturities amounted 
to {20 million (against {4 million). The nominal release of funds from 
the authorities on bills and TDR’s together was therefore {30 million, 
compared with £34 million in the previous week. 

Both on Monday and Tuesday the market again had to seek special 
aid—on the Monday because of Treasury bill payments and an absence 
of maturities, combined with the imminence of a large make-up; and 
on the following day because of calling for making-up and other pur- 
poses. The five successive days of special buying—partly reflected in 
an increase of £25 million in Government securities in the Bank return 
—had, however, by then so relieved the pressure on market books 
that on Wednesday the short loan position became relatively easy, 
and there was a good demand for bills, ranging from February to 
April dates. On Wednesday night bankers’ balances actually stood 
at {279-7 million—an increase of no less than £47 million—so that the 
market was well prepared for the usual tax transfers, further making-up, 
and heavy payments for bills on the following day. 


MONEY RATES. LONDON.—The following rates prevaiied on january 30, 1945 — 

Bank rate, 2% (changed trom 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, 43% ; 3months, 43%; 4months, 4%; 6 months, 4-%%. Treasury Bills :, 2 months, 
4-#% . 3 months, $-3%. Day-to-day money, §-3%. Short Loans, §-$%. Bank deposit 
rate, 3% (max.). Discount houses, $% (max.). Fine trade bills 3 months, 1-1}%-: 
4 months, 14-14%: 6 months, 1}-2}%. 

Rates..—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed oa 

January 30, 1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


(Continued on page 198; 
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COVERNMENT RETURNS 


Vor the week ended January 26, 1946, 
total ordinary revenue was £116,651,000 
against ordinary expenditure of £76,898,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £300,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
(11,592,881. the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £2,058,707.000 against £2,403,976,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EX ENDITURE 


R sculpts: into ‘the 


Exchequer 
| (g thousands) 
| Esti- | . . 
Revenue | mate, April i | Week Week 
1945-46 | ended | en 
to i to i Jan i Jan 
Jan. | Jan | 27 ; “26. 
2 tae, Y . 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
OxDINARY | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ..... 1350000 849, 145 $53,833 = 813 65,949 
Sur-tax .. .... 80,000 41,113 36,119 4,955 4,500 
Estate, etc , Duties 115,000 89,396, 95,753 2,137 1,970 
Stamps.... 7... | 19,000 12,315, 19,694) 1,200 1,650 
i re 27,815, 29,062) 440 737 
E.P.T. 500,000 406, 118, 363,422 7,999 6,170 


Other Lnias nd Rev. 1,000 327) 233, 75) 40 


tai Inland Rev. 2065000 1426229,1398116 98,619 81,016 








Customs... «| 589,000, 477, — 461,595, 7,916 6,890 
Rude o... cde’ 541,000 410,949 431.471 22,649 14.971 








a eel —- -— 


fotal Customs &} ; j 
Excise ........,1130000) 888,103, 893,066: 50,565: 21,861 





‘ ; 





30,000 26,199 ese — 10,860 











Motor Duties ....| 
Post Office (Net; 

Receipts) ......  & 
Wireless Licences; 4,850 sing Son 
Crown Lands.... 1,000 | 
Keceipts from Sun- 

dry Loans.....| 11,500 7 ,015, 9,486 1,190, 2,060 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 23,000, 67, 646 61,095) 1, 245 854 


5265000 2419202 2401695 140090 116651 


| ; ‘ 





total Ord. Rev.. 





S#LF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100 95,850 94,100, 2,600 2,500 





Fetal waders vasont (3379100, 2515052, pansregssee9 119151 
t } aes Ms 
| Tesues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
| Esti- (£ thousands) 
i xpenditure Se : rea i 
see yaaa) ABS | ABD | Week | Week 
es eee 
| |e eles 
1945 | 1946 1945 | 1946 
"i a tnaadtioal a 
ORDINARY 


EXPENDITURE 
int. & Man. of, 

Nat. Debt. .... | 465 000) 337, 137, 342,827) 3, 1,647 
Payments to N,) | 

ES SPE | 11,000 7,040 8,573 594 139 
Other Cons. Fund! i | 
















Gerviews. <<. +. . | 8,000 6,958) 7, 
ast Wall auaneal 3 
allel ons. ol | 484,000 351,135 359,048 3, 2,468 
Supply Services. seasons eee 108313) 74.430 
Gebel cendicch an aa nn 


SeLF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & re 114, 100 ast, 4 


Solid et ee pers 594182 4976256 4542909 454 


2, 
114 


ae 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Aan | Office 
— Such excess isSnow included 
iture under “ Total 
shown as up to July 
Gortion from ordinary revenue. 


+ instead of 
PP TO43, inclusive, as a de- 


After ae er en balances by 
£174,553 to £3,097,814, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
decreased the gross National Debt by 
£40,471,191 to £24,308 million, 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousands) 
Defeace Loans Acts, 1937 and ms. Pi6Gob coee . 919 


Overseas Trade Guaramtees................ 45 
964 

NET ISSUES (/ thousands) 
i> and Telegraph 120 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


£000 
Ner Receirrs Net RePayMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs.. 10,600 | Treasury Bills ..... 14,751 
3% Def. Bonds ... . 23,067 Be Con. Loan 1945. 25 


13° a xchequer Be is. ll Term Annuities 2,722 


2), Nat. War Bds., ~ Other Debt” 
1954 ac. « DOE son ws 0 He 2,257 
3°, Savings Bonds, External... ..+.-» 191 
5965-75......... i411 Ways & Means Adv. 12, a 
Treasury deposits .. 38,000 
Tax Res. Certs. .... 29,576 
35,095 99 99 747 


FLOATING DEBT 





tt aan 
Treasury Wavs of | | 
Bills Means | Trea- 
” Advances sury | Tota) 
E eae eae 
| | apne | Bagh | east | 
| Ten-| | Public | Debt 
| der | ap Depts. i Ene A 
| 
1%; | oe 
Jan. 27 1450-0 2341-8 $493] . 199-5| 6080-6 
Oct. 27 |1710-0; 2529-5) 605-1 eee 


Nov. 3 ris 3 


— vt wre 
17 i100 : 
» 24 \1790 0, 2296-2) 647-9. 1843 0] 6577-1 
Not available 


Not a 


” 


» 8 {1820-0 . 
"5 [1820 0) eae 
” 22 |1820 0) , ‘A , 
0 423-0 8-5 1636-5) 6294-0 
Jan. S 1820 Not available 


” 49 |1820 
* % i 


Nor available 


TREASURY BILLS 








(b upiiond) 
Amount A or 
Date ot |-—— -—- — Allotted 
Tender | ot Allot- at 
+ | Oftered| APPREF sriotted ment Min. 
7 Rat 
{ % . 
1945 ' a a i 
an. 26 | 120-0 | 207-8/ 110-0| 20 o-31 | 39 
ct. 26 | 180-0 | 215-4 | 1504 10 1-95 61 
Nov 2 150-0 | 223-5 | 1500 0 1467 55 
’ 39; 150-0 233-3 | 150-0 1 1-42 50 
, M6 } 150-0 } 233-5 | 1500 1 1-52 51 
. 23] 180-0] 218-1 | 150-0 10 1-53 46 
| 91 140-0] 2164/1400] 10 0 54 
Dec. 7 | 130-0] 2210] 1300] 9 21-30 % 
s, 414 /| 130-0 | 209-4; 130-0 9 11-76 46 
» 21] 1300) 219-7 | 1300 $ ll-1l 3B 
‘galt | 100 | 21} 130-0] 10 152 | 53 
jan, 4 15300 | 2050 | 120-0 10 Ub 4 
» il!) 1400) 2000) 1400 10 0-38 59 
» 18! 130-0} 185-3 | 120-0 10 0-59 54 
» 25 | 140-0; 209-9 140 0 | 10 1-78 51 
On January 25 a my oe at £99 17s. 6d. for bills 


to be paid for on M y, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
of the following week were a ted as to about 51 per 
Stee of sine pan applied 1 for and applications at 
accepted in full. Applications at 
pie n ane ein a rate and 
ednesday were compart in in fu ae > of Treasury 
Bills are being offered for For the week 
ended February 2 the S.A are y= asked for Treasury 
deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2:°, 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


Jan. 
22 
Totals | 
to date |1,516,955* | 971,551° '2,778,464+ $3,410, 2662 § 
* 322 weeks. + 260 weeks + 247 weeks. 


e 1 : sna Including all Series 
ip to Jan. 26t pw of Savi Certilicates to th 
amount of £504,626,000 has been repaid. P= sor 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 30, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 


4 
Notes Issued : 11,015,101 


Govt. Debt... 





In Circln. .-. 1331,399,858 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,292,26) 
partment 68,847,975 | Other Secs....; 682,09] 
Silver Coin... 10,528 
Amt. of Pid 
SURO. onc 1400.000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1400, 247, 833 1400, 247 833 
ers DEPARTMENT 
i 
P Pegs’ Capital 16 683, 000 | Govt. Secs....  265,089.438 
eet re 377,556 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 10, 971,068 | Discounts and 
Be ae Advances... 5,485,755 
Other Deps. : Securilies.... 24,526,479 
Bankers... 279,607,690 ‘senile 
Other Accts... 55,891,771 30,012,264 
—~ —— ——— ] Notes........ 68,847,975 
335,559,461 | Gold & Silves 
COM. «4. ces 511,038 
364,461,085 364,461,085 


* Including Sader: Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt Dividend Accounts. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARING 5 








& thousands ~— 

Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan | Jan 

27, 26, _ 4 & 

csieiisicimetiien inact a Anika 

Working days:— | 6 | eo fie 4 2 
Birmingham. ...... 1,437 | 2,827 | 7,889 | 10,274 
Bradford....,,.... 2,907 | 2,077 | 8,343 | 7,721 
Bristol........3 de 691 682 | 2,868 | 5,095 
A ed 942 2,916 | 3,536 
ON, Rageieg dh tye 2,271 | 2,081! 5,973 5,866 
Leicester.......... 913 | 1,287) 4109) 4649 
Liverpool ......... 5,885 | 6,164) 21.481 | 23,299 
Manchester........ 3,904 | 4,710 | 14,508 | 17,097 
Newcastle. ........ 2.312} 2,319! 7.4614). 8,385 
Nottingham ....... | 502 | 513! 2,214) 2398 
Sheffield.......... |; 867) 889 4930) 5244 
Southampten...... { 507 | JA7 822; 102 
12 Towns......... | 22,860 24,838 83,514 | 92,565 
Dublin ...........] 6 6,669 | 18,834 35,005 | 44,064 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





ut muiltious) Pet 
1945 194% 
Jan. | | Jan. | Jan. Jan 
31 | “16 | “23 | “30 
we ° a a { 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation ..... 1219-6 1344-7. 1334-7 1351-4 
Notes in banking depart- | / 
Mem. 0 cbse ius Lc le 4) 55°5 65-5 68-8 
Government debt and | i ; 
securities* ..,...... ++ 1249-41399 -3)1599 -3 1599-5 
Other securities........ . 06 O-7; 0-7, OF 
_ ee, eee 0-2; 0-2 0:2 02 


2 
Valued at s. per fine 0s. 168/-| 172/3| 172/3) 1722/5 
bento Be per fin y-| 172/8, 173/ 


Mb. 5370 M6 20-2) 13-1 114 








Bankers’.............5. 215-1) 221-3 232-8 279-7 
ee ee 57-8} 58-5 54-8 55-9 
SE shin taes, sash can. ok 284- 5) 979° 9 300-7) 346°5 

Securities : | 
Government.......... +» | 240 1 238 +5; 230-0) 265°1 
Discounts, etc 6 9-1) 83 55 

he ‘ 23-0, 14-4 14-3 24:5 
9 252-6, 295-1 
65°5 69-4 
% | % 
21-9 200 
tal £14,553,000 


price tor coi 
t the 


B. “The New 








ar 


~ | = 








$1 
91 
28 
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OVERSEAS BAN. 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


12 USF.R. Baxxs | Jan. | Jan. | | Jan. | |} jan. 


RESOURCES | 25, | 20, 17, 24, 
Gold certifs. on hand and due! 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
from Treasury...... «+ «++| 27,789, 17,088 17,163 17,163 
[otal reserveS .....eeeeeeee 18, 684 17,891 17, 960, 17,958 
Total cash TeS€rveS..o..see: i; 29); 277 314 339 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ...... ' 18,620; 23,859! 23,437 23,341 
fotal Joans and secs. ......./ | 18,765 24, 075) 23,648 23, 550 
Total resOUrCeS ....0.045 Sake 39, 774 44,489 44, 509 44, 327 
LIABILITIES | 
E.R. notes im Cirn, .....eee8! | 21,647) 24,455 24,343, 24,209 
Excess mr, bank 16S. ......- | 1 1,200 13 1,600 13 
Mr. bank res, dep. ....seeees 14, ~ 15,822 16,145 15,859 
Govt. depOsits.....seeeeees 479 758 272 578 
= al deposits .....+5- --«+~ 15,961 17,886 17,674 17,676 
otal liabilities ......e0000+ 39,774, 44,489 44,509 44,327 
eal SRS Re Ss og er 49 -7%, 42 -2% 42 -7% 42 -9% 
BANK AND TREASURY | 
RESOURCES | | 
Monetary gold stock........ | 20,571 20,046 20,111 20,135 


lreasury & bank currency. . ‘| 4,129. 4,362) 4,377. 4,385 
LIABILITIES 


Money in circulation........ | 25,175' 28,297 28,119 27,977 
lreasury cash and dep. ... oo] _ 2,859 3,014) 2,534 _ 2,860 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 

ae a A Jan. | Jan. | Jan. z 

ASSETS 20, | » | 22 | 39 

1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 

Geld . cidseba nection cuesan 2-65) 2°65 2-65 2-65 
Brit. Govt. secs. ..... | 27-49) 34-13) 33-38 33-38 
Sterling balances.....+++e.- ; a “83 1-73) 2-03 1-69 

LIABILITIES 
Notes incireulation ........! | 32 Br 38-63 38: “20! 37-85 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 


ae “| Jan. | Dec. | jan. | jan. 
ASSETS } _ 27, - | a0, 


3, 10, 
| 1945 | 1945 1946 } 1946 
Gold ..... Seve ones voi | 25, “1 129,817) 129,817) 129,817 
Private discounts and 
advances ........... 43,298) 47,590) 47,610! 52,648 
Advances to State: \ 
OS ad oni hg 481,563 450,505) 460,505! 450,505 


(a) In occupation costs .| 426,000 526, 000) 426,000’ = ” 
(b) Treasury advances. 1,000 Nil | Nil | 
(e) Fixed advances . 54, 563 24,505} 34 505, a, 505 


LIABILITIES 
UN 6s cases ccdd-ess cat 571, 357 570,006) 579, 093 580,432 
Deposit total ......... 33, 293 68,672; 62,535) 64,084 
(a) Govt. accounts ....| 762, 12, 048; 14,342) 15174 
Other accounts ........ _ 32,531) 56, 624) 48, 193) _ 48,910 


NETHERLANDS BANK Million florins 


Dec. | > “f Jan. | Jan. 


ASSETS 1 Sh | | 14, 21, 
| 1945 | 1946 | 1086 | 1946 
Gold Tyee? | ae } 712-9 712-9 712 ‘9 712-9 
Foreign balances, etc.* 14% ms 0 4 539-4) 4,541 -6) 4, ” 3 
| ea 0-2 0 +2) Q- 1 0-5 
Loans and advances on’ 
current account...... | 16740 140 0) 153 a 146 3 
Of which to N.E.I1....)  44°8 44-8 44-8 44°83 
Advances to Govt. ..... Nii | Nil | Nil | Nil 
| ns 118 - * 143- ‘8 147 ‘I 147 -4 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .. a 712 - 8 1,441 a 1,854 8 1,945 5 
Current accounts :— | 
SP RIONE, Sixnetcccck a “4, 2,237 a 2,158 -3; 2,064 +1 
(b) Govt. special . 105-6 105-6 105-6 1056 
(c) Other........... 850-1, 858-8 868-8) 871-7 
\ 


Of which blocked 
as result of 1 
notes surrender ..| 481°8 531-9 537-3) 3706 
Sundry accounts ...... 150-3, 238-7) 237-2) 232-9 


* This item includes clearing account balances. 
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BANK O° BELGIUM 
Million Beigian Frs 
— } Jam. | Jam. | Jan. 
Assets 3, 10, 17, 
se 1946 1946 1946 
as. eT oe kn Zo hdd 32,094 31,382, 31,943. 31,943 
Foreign exchange .......... 973) 3,576 3,202, 2,542 
Private loans and accounts..| 2,772 2,237) 2,204! 2,295 
00 TAI. nic 04 -48:40.00 | 32.996 43,004 42,881) 36,559 
LIABILITIES } } i 
MN Sc iain c weld aa asso 46,951 71,798) 71,974) 71,941 
(a) Govt. accounts ........ 10,493 3} 4) 3 
(>) Private accounts ...... | 3,500! 3,369) 3,125) 2,984 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s : 
| Jen. 1 Bey Dec, = 
ASSETS 31, 
& 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 
Reserve: Goldt ......) | 
Other...) . | 172 26 156 +83) 156 *83) 156 83 
BOT Sy ck coevcsex jeans ‘14 '1860- - 1855 - -— 1864 -58 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ....... 11036 - 16: 1130 - 90 1129- 10 1127 -91 
Deposits: Dom. Govt. .| 17°24 155-64 153-30) 152-04 
Chartered | banks éavenne ; 441 “45: 529° 61) 521 “21; 534-16 


+ Gok Gold and foreign « exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 


| Jan. | Dee. | Dec. | Jam. j Jan. 

ASSETS | 15, | 22, | 31, 7, 15 

1945 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 
RE ee 4560 +2 4759 -3.4777 -0 4778 -1/4755 0 
Foreign exchange. . 107 +3; 140-1) 165-3) 166-7 179-3 
NEE ov svn 604 8 78-2; 155-2 123-9, 101-1 976 
Ns i050 dink « } 15-2) 28-6) 67-6 24-3 20-6 
Securities. ..........} 64 | 62 6) 62° i 62- ‘I 62-2 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation. .\3378 « 9 3792 9.3835 2 3712-3 | 3605 2 
Other sight liabs..... 1181 -6 1981 -7.1209 -9.1158 -3.1231 -3 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


DECEMBER, 1945 


a Date 


ASSETS 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on other 
Banks in Great Britain and Ireland 
Jocuhs Up RUM odin apctiaasdedkeadh pda na aeec os ae 
Mony at Call and Short Notice........... 
Bilis Discowmtedl «4 cexess nccverves 
treasury Deposit Receipts... eee 
Un VesteGRRO 250 o-0'v b disp i's «0.0 0b ayigte occ 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs.............-+008 
liabilities of Customers for Aceeptances, Endorsements, ete. 
a - Premnigns AcRQURGs da's cide Siiede dice odds cides cde 
estments in Affiliated Banks and “Subsidiary Companies 


| 
| 
| 
4. 





tatio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts 


LIABILITIES 
Coal Paid ab... 050s cetedecnss fddess spetwShivaes oe ‘ 
Remerve Pues. + 0b.i6 Pbvercsecdeber veces bbcstaec ode 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts podhevedbaic ence eee 
Acceptances, Endorsements, ete.....-.00+.secreeeeeees 


Notes Se: COU. sok sc ceed cas bs cviweceddevegeces 


ar 
B 
Ltd. 
bist 






37,528 


000’s omitted 
~ ne teliicliasicsichetia 
District | Glyn, Lloyds 
Bank Mills Bank 
Ltd. & Co. Ltd. 


clays 
<p 





Lid 
Sist _ 


; 


j 

| “| 

eid 
f f | f f ees Weed 
111,690 4,429 19,907 7 341 94,835 | 24,095 | ll 


6,711 3.015 - 356 7| 10,482 
047 


6886 | 16,111) 31315| 11,104 
1,124 | 74,802 | 5,064 
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3, 144 
1 501 
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850 
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4,321 | wee 
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78,198 
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EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


London on Australia and N.Z.* 





= 









Australia and N. Z. on n London 


Colombia* 
Ecuador* 
Guatemala Sight selling 














Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Dev. 19, 1545. 
Official sight selling rate 13-50 sucres per U.S. $ on Dec. 7, 1945. 


rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $ plus commission >! 

a 1 per cent. to Central Bank. 

Nicavagua* Offical sight ook rate for may of meee fixed Jan. 1, 1941 at 5-03} 
exndetias $ (excluding 5 


per cent. 


Australia N.Z, {Am tN.Z. js $Australia le tN.Z. 2, | TABS | 4p HN {N.Z. El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2°51 colones per $ on Dec. 22, 1945. 
m eae ahs po 355 Venesuela* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ op Dec. 18, 1945 
eeereane a 125 | 125 | 12g oe { Peru Sight selling rate 6 50 soles per U.S. $ on Dec. 12, 1945. 
mm + ee. | ae 45 Mail a a * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
ae ogee - ie 0 126} 125 oe im j 323 sah) 308 1 Rea OVERSEAS BANK RATES ie 
a =ae ee eee T 
60 days. | ul 126 = Ae he, 124 Changed From To Changed = » 
dope. =| 18th 2 pee See inal 2048) | arsterdam .... June 28,41 $ “3 | Madrid........ Dec 1,'38 ‘8 ‘4 
Since April 7, all bills on Austratia will be purchased at sea \ mall rates = ie will | Athens ..,..... April 10, 45 ll 1 Montreal....... Feb. 8, °44 24 4 
be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage Belgrade....... Feb. 1°35 6§ § Decccccessee an. 9, "46 2 
oo mn By. Americal AirMail (Avetala) Lowden, ea op 136 Berlin ......++ eee as 3 # a no 2 ad # - 
60 days, 127 127 _ 2} Demand, ete 30 = 126 : 60 on 124: Bucharest...... ah 3% «63 Rio de Janeiro. . ay 31, ‘3 ois 
9% deys, , 127 it igh ee OS) ¢ Any : Budapest Oct. 2 4 3 chasis anne May 18,°36 5 
o_o . Calcutta....... Nov. 28°35 3) 3 Srpski Lascues’ Sept. 16, '40 : 
SOUTH AFRICA ie. os ee June 13, ssf 5, i z | ae a aia ‘ H 
tor i rates in London for T.T.s and t bills on Soath see _ (per £100 yom = Copenhagen a fen. 15, 15, ‘46 4 3% aa ee + » o ‘,) 
Rhodes! ¢ Eres ne oe 2 i NL ¢fou org Fiot a my Odes. oe se Seas 13 ? 2 Wellington ..... July 20,°41 2 Hu 
One vates in London sr £100 mteting fo or rs af Lao Hon! are £100 for South N.Y. Fed. Res. . if 1 1 Dublin ........ Oct. 26,°39 4 3 


Africa and £993 ‘or 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA The rate fér advances 


the following rates, issued by Bink of Le opdon and South America, are related to U.S. $ 
<d trom § £ rate 


Approxtmate sterling rates can be ca’ 


A caodlt institutions, — tions. 
For banks secured by Government securities maturing or callable heyond 
discoun: 


one year, and for 
1 per cent. 





s (by For ‘private persons and firms 


ts and advances secur> “1 by elie paper remained at 
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COMPANY RESULTS (January 16, (1946, to » January 30, (1946) 


| 
Appropriation | 



































Net Available Preceding Year 
Conhpeny Year Total | Deprecia- | Profit a 2 rere — 
Ended Profit tion, etc. | — — Pref. Ord. bees To Free | s | Total | Net Oct. 
 - | Div. Div. | | Reserves | Carry || Profit Profit | Div. 
* Wess Se cent Aes Ts MS ee AyD LL gee ee _Forward_ | oT 
| | ¢ £ ging | | | 
Coal tron and Steel . , . “ ‘ ‘ é % 
Round Oak Steel Works...........e00 June 3 188,516 29,812 | 70,610} 99,161 3,000 | 20,000 8 3,000 Ly 17,610 | 180,169 29,941 
Financial, Land, &c. | | ie eer f< . 
Australian Mercantile Land & Finance | June 30 314,152 we 58,743 123,000 oes 58,800 6 és rt 52 | 396,119 56,961 6 
Brown (Charles) Hoidings ............ C. 29,603 | ‘sf 14,591 15,764 8,250 6,090 4 |+ 161 | 29, 601 14,463 4 
Davenports (C. B.) & Brewery ; 55,395 |... 14,727 | 137.502 | 5,000} 25,000} 10 [> 15,75 | 53,878 45,174| 10 
Hesketh Estates Limited ............. . 75,911 | 10,943 21,609 8,750 | y ove ° i+ 2,195 70, 059 6,118 Nil 
North Queensland Mortgage & Invest. | Sept. 30 16,290 | 7,419 10,193 7,358 ond a i? 61 17,596 7,352 Nil 
Gas j 
Power Gas Corporation. «++ | Sept. 30 42,633 | ooo 46,433 76,769 | 18,750 124 25,000 |+ 2,683 | 63,730 | 34,457 
Hotels, Restaurants, fic. ; : ad 
otels, Restauran 
Jones (K. E.) Limited. - osccceee Setich 83,236 | a 24,081 48,003 19,525 5 PRS \+ 4,756 81,126 19,971 4 
Motor, Aviation, c. | | } 
Bluemel Bros. Limited ............. -. | Sept. 30| 65,905 7,123 7,321 | 15,690 2,100 4,500} 10 ~ (|+ ali exme 7,710 | 10 
Enfield Cycle Company Limited....... | Aug. 31} 135,872 | 46,161 18,962 34,255 1812 8438 | Th ~» |+ 8712 || 106,388 18,898 | 7% 
Rubber 
Bukit Kajang Rubber Estates... ..- | June 30 866 | Dr. 9? 2,731 a a he 97 1,269 398 | NU 
Castlefield (Klang) Rubber Estate ..... une 30 1,325 | 4, — 6,715 06 é + 4,617 1,076 135 Nil 
K.M.S. (Malay States) Rubber ........ une 30 1,222 i 11,662 ‘ 5a \¢ 17 1,289 52] Nil 
Semenyih Rubber Estate ..........0¢ - | April 30 419 ie | 8,242 ol éé i— 243 387 |Dr. 310)| Nit 
Sengat Rubber Estate .............0. une 30 1,091 | pr is | 1,264 an ~ [+ _ 128] 1,591 | 307 | Nil 
Tambica Rubber ain Ws, ndtbtby ule oc une 30 13 \Dr. 2,640 \Dr. 4,899 | vee | | me |— 2,640 14 \Dr. 5581}. Nu 
Shops and Stores | | | 
ae ee eee ee - | Sept. 30 113,002 14,233 25,399 37,302 | 1,250 | 19,250 ll | 5,000 |— 101 | 106,225 | 22,138 10 
Harrods (Holdings), oe. ents Aug. 31 409,863 | 39,193 261,729 | 261,729 212,207 | 30,114 | lt 19,408 fe | 400, 593 | 251,418 pe 
Tramway and Omni | | 
United Service Transport Co. ......... Sept. 30 40,867 5,127 13,884 14 049 9,928 | 562 | 15-017 3,500 |— 106 || 40,646 | 10,033 | 134 
Trusts | | 
Cardinal Investment Trust......... «+. | Dec. 31 39,066 ape 12,526 17,860 5,184 4,315 Tt 2,500 + 27 | 39,064 13,078 te 
Charterhouse Investment Trust ....... Nov. ll 101,929 | éoe 47,339 74,863 20,729 | 22,875 6 ee |+ 3,735 99,119 45,971 5 
Debenture Corporation Limited ....... | Dec. 31 241,274 | ee 88,427 167,905 | 25,625 51,250 10 = + 11,552 223,909 
Law Debenture Corporation cs SEddé ce Dec. 31 111,331 | om. 36,062 36,062 5,000 20,781 1 10,281 | oid 103,778 
Raeeer Ai. 2.) Oe Gs ccinccaccucvcuende Sept. 350 366,858 | 43,799 115,077 188,836 9,000 56,000 16 50,000 |+ 17 399, 221 
Nelson Financial Trust ..............6 Oct. 31 51,975 | ous 18,505 33,005 12,000 | 6,480 3 wwe + 25 | 56,663 
Second Scottish Eastern Invest. Trust.. | Nov. 30 82,705 | fi 24,798 66,953 12,297 | 9,006 30,000 _— 26,505 | 81,157 
Second Scottish United Investors. .... . | Dec. 15 70,905 | be 17,955 39,514 11,719 3,906 2 Bee |+ 2,330 68,845 
Third Scottish Northern Invest. Truet.. | Dec. 15 45,633 20,424 42,641 15,000 3,000 1 ie + 2,424 | 46,073 
Other Companies | 
Alders (Tamworth) Limited........... Oct. 31 49,733 | 5,824 | 19,426 | 21,448 2,755 | 13,750 | 27 2,500 | + 421 || 61,859 | 
| 
SS eR eet Nov. 24 65,070 | 3,325 | 5,748 13,511 2,250 3,000 8 oa + 4,908 66,424 | 
Brockhouse (J.) & Co.. 20... sce ceeeee Sept. 30 | 266,147 28,457 | 117,568 | 291,514 750 89,730 | 20 | 27,088 | 302,599 | 
English Clays (Lvering, Pochin & Co.).. | Sept. 30 289,584 33,854, 114433 158,094 28,332 38,709 Sk 40,000 '+ 7,392 290,468 | 
ee ee eres 81,503 | 3,561 50,132 62,493 8,500 36,000 20 6,000 |— 368 80,518 | 
Ley’s Foundries & Engineering 103,898 | bho 45,3538 | 98,095 11,250 | 30,250 | ll wf i+ 3,838 | 132,124) 
Lunt (Richard) & Co........... se 33546). 16,346 | 36,204 200} 10,050] 16 6,000 |+ 1,096 | 33,696 | 
Madame Tussaud’s Limited........... w 100,865 | 35,491 42,841 | 33, Sas on - I+ 2,491 | 44,544 | 
Radio Rentals Limited............. +. | Aug. 31 130,590 & 14,983 | 68,987 2,750 10,838 20 ve + 1,395 |} 113,753 | 
Tecalemit Limited... :........0cc008 July 31} 111,249 58,338 | 45,191 | 88,747 ode 38,559 | 18 -- {+ 6,632 97,958 | 
White (J. Samuel) & Co. .......c.00e | Sept. 30] 62981, ... | 57,359 | 69,485 4,200 18,200 |  64t 25,000 |+ 9.959 || 58.693 | 
Woodhead (Jonas) & Sons............ | Aug. 31| 77,929| 6,565, 36,214 54,219 .. | 15,000} 10 20,000 + 1,214 || 104,317 | 
[ee ow ee | eee eee a 
Totals (£000's) : \No. of Cos. | |! | { 
January 1, 1946, to January 16, 1948. 32 | 8,201 | 267| 1,560| —-2,580 | 308 | 959} .. | 215 |+ 78 | 32 1, 518 aft 
january 16, 1946, to January 30, 1946 | #0 4,061 | 325 L516 2,594 470 693 ooo 274 (+ 78 | 4,1 oe 
January 1, 1946, to January 30, 1946. 72 | 7,262 | 592 3,076 5,174 778 1,652 . 489 |+ 156 tid eur pa 
1 } 








(a) Five Years to April 30, 1945. 
(@) Nine mouths. 


(6) Also £51 8s. “ld. per £10 Founders’ Shares, tax free. 


I 





fc) Also £47 14s. 1ld. per {10 ouster Shares, tax free. 
t Free of Income Tax. 





(Continued from page 195) 


United States. f to 4 (4 -Se}) 4-02$-05$ mati transiers, 4-024-05}. 
(4-863) 4-43-45; mail transiers 4-43-45}. Switzerland. 
Paris. Francs 479 -70-480 -30. han 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 16 -85~-95. 
Norway. 19-95-20 -05k. Holland, Fis. 10 68-70. Dutch West indies. Florin (12 -/1) 7 -58-62. 
Belgium. Francs 176}-?. Oenmark. Kr. 19-52-36. 201-202 k. 
Escudos (1/1) 99-80-100-20 mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $4 -02-04; mail 
transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil Cruz. 82-845 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7-20 (buying). 
Argentina. 16 -45 pesos. Manila 8-10-15 pes. 


Fiaca Rates for Paymenm to bane of Emegiand tor the Clearwmz Office.—Spain. Pesetas 44 -00. 


Canada. $ to 4 
Franes to £ (25-224) 17 -30-40. 


ftaly. 74-25 lire. 

Free Market Rates.—The toliowing rates prevailed on January 30, 1946: 

Egyxt. Piastres (¥7}) 973-2. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174§-18 40. Port of 
Rangoon. /Sd. Chima. $35-3%. tran. Ri. 128-130. Hong Kong. 1/248-1/54. 


Lamgapore. 2/5 {8-2/4 Mexieo. (Pesos to £) 19-45. veiombia. (Pesos to /) 7 00-7 -Ub. 


Special Accownts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(£ million) 


| 1 


Ang, | ‘sépt, | Oct, | Nov, | Dee. 







Dec., 

























1944 | 1948 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 1945 
Capital and reserves........... 143-9 | 143-9| 143-9) 143-°9| 143-9 145-7 
Acceptances, etc............... 105 -0 98-8} 101-6! 108-8, 1176 118-5 
Notes in circulation ........... 14 1-2 1-2 | 1-2 1-2 12 
Current, deposit and other ac- } 
aE 4 cea ssa puesss. >>’ 4,554 -9 |4,876-6 4897-9 4858-9 4788-7 | 4,849 -8 
Total liabilities ........... 4,795 -2 | 5,118 ‘5 | 5,144-6 ,5,112-8 5,051-4 | 5,115-2 
ORE gga 8 Se AS 499-9} 510-8 5179 | 513-3 496-2! 536-2 
Cheques, balances and items in j | 
Dn itiealies « oatneenita s+ tle al 194-8 139-6 | 142-1 144-1 202 -3 
gS RE ep A 198 6 225% | 201-2 228-8 252-2 
SS es 1 ee 146 -7 } 215-1) 188-9 296-3!) 369-2 
Treasury deposit receipts ...... j 1,666 -5 | 1,970-5 | 1,925-0 | 1,703-0 | 1523-0 
ee 1,164 6 11455 | 1177-9 | 1,200 6 | 1,233-9 
ans and advances........... 33 763°3 | 790-0 | 799-1; 814-6 
a" in affiliated banks. 4 24-2, 24-2 | | 244 
wer for acceptances, premises, 
eee cn Si cea ne as cane | 24-2 189 -4 
EE weGnprcaceeess 


serene perenne int = - 4 


4,795 -2 | 5,118 5 | 5,144 4 (5,112 -4 goed | 5,115 -2 





NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 




















=——s | Jan Jan |) Jan. Jan. lan. Jan. an 
paw Wag 23, | S.3i1a... 28, | 29, i, 
| 1945 | 1946 1940 Is | (19846 | 1946 1946 
| ' 
eines ‘ SS SSS ee 
Cables :— Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents Ceats 
London ...... | 403%5 | 40348 40345) 40345 40345! 40345 | 403R5 
Montreal ..... 90-810 | 90-810) 90-810, 90-810 90-610; 90-810| 90-810 
Zuncht ...... 23-52) + 23-52p | 23-52h | 23-526 | 23-52h | 23-52h | 23-525 
Buenos Airest. | 24-62 | 24-65 | 24°57 | 24-63 | 2463 | 24-66 24 58 
Riode Janeiro. | 5-13 | Sls | 515 5-15 | 5:15 | 515 5-15 
Lisbow ....... | 405 | 405 | 4-05 4-05 405 | 405 | 4-05 
Barcelona .... | (9-20 | 9-20 | (9-20 | 9-20 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm ..., | 23-84 | 23-84 | 23-84 | 23-8 23-84 | 23-84 | 23-84 
Brussels ....... 2-285 | 2-285 2-284 2-288 | 2 2-285 2-28 
Paris ......... | 0-842 | 0-842 0-842 | 0-81f | 0-81 0 -84 Oat 
Seal + Free Rate. . Basic, ——. 
FINANCING EXPENDITURE 
The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to 


January 29th, and shows the respective shares of revenue and borrowing 
in meeting expenditure. The items shown as net are given after allow- 
ing for repayments and receipts: 


(£ thousands) 


Total ordinary expenditure. ..... 4,448,809 | Total ordinary revenue ......... 2,401,695 

New sinking funds ............. 11,593 | Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— ", Defence Bonds (net)...... 156,788 
5% Conversion Loan, 1944.... 150 3% Savings Bonds, 1955 75... 861,957 
2% Conversion Loan, 1945.... 245,218 24% Nat. War Bonds, 1952-54. 170 
23% Nat. Def. Bonds, 1944-48. 20.008 24° Nat. War Bonds, 1954-56. 425,786 

“ Other Debt ” -— 1#% Exchequer Bonds, 1950... 124,442 
ee 22,613 Nat. Savings Certs. (net)...... 86,650 

Increase iu balauces............ 597 Tax Reserve Certs. (met) ...... 88,356 

3% Term. Annuities (net)..... 300,552 
Other Debt” :— 

Internal (met) ........... ease 39,824 
Floating Debt (net) :-— 

BEOGRNET TEES 0 divine ds nb cen 530,489 

Public Dept. Adv. ........... Dr.156,425 

Bank of England Adv. ....... > 7. 

freasury Deposits............ Dr.260,500 

Miscellaneous receipts ........ 149,954 

4.748.985 4,748,988 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 




































































































































































































“Tl ° . | e {| 
Prices, | Price, Price, Net Gross Prices, a 
Year 1946 | le Jan. Jan. Yield* | Vield* || Year 1946 = 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 30] Name of Security §3° 23. 30. Jan, 30, Jan, 30, Jan. 1 to Jan. 2} Dividend: Name of Security 
“High b | Low a ee a ae = | See ee Oe oe = High | Low | @ @ | Merny spe tard 
British Funds* £s a\fad i 6 | -% Iron, Coal and Steel 
100% | 1 Conversion 24% 1944-49(a) || E | 100 100 a O11 8 | 60/9 | 51/6 || 8 6| 4 a |/Babcook & Wilcox Ord. 6oy- 14 0 0 
390 ss | War Bonds 24% 1945-47(b) || E 1 1 ae 1 4 6 || 48/14) | 45/- || 1146| _3}a Bolsover Colliery Ord, 46/6 146 9 Q! 
1004 || Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48.. | E 100 1 ts 117 8 || 29/- | 27/6 || +3ha@| 46% > |\Brown (John) Ord. 10/- ... m9 $3 9 Hy 
1004 | 100% | War Bonds 23% 1946-48. |) E 100% | 100% | 017 7 118 7 || 10/9 | 20/1} || 6 5| 4 a|\Cammell Laird Ond. Stk. 5/ 10/3 4417 
102% | 101% || Conversion 3% 1948-53..]/ E | 10lgxd | 101gxd| 0 18 11| 2 4 8 || 25/44) 22/9 || 5 b| 3 a@}\Colvilles Ord. Stk. f1...... /9 | 25/- 16 8 0 
101} | 100} || War Bonds 24% 1949-61. || E | 10lgxd | 1014xd/ 019 2/2 1 6 || 89/6 | 88/- 15 b| 5 @|Cory (Wm) Ord. Stk £1. 89/3 14 9 3 
100% | 100 || Exchequer Bds. 18% 1950]! E | 100 100s | 018 9|1 14. 5 || 26/14 | 25/- 8 c| 8 c|\Dorman Long Ord. 7 es 25/9 |6 4 
1024 | 100} || War Bonds 2 951-53. {1 E | 101,4xd| 100%xd)1 3 3/2 5 3 | 43/9 | 42/- 7 b| 4 a|iGuest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. £1 43 |8 1 @} 
101; | 100g || War Bonds 2$% 1952-54. {| E | 100gxd xd|}l 4 7/2 6 8 || 32/7} | 30/3 15 6| ha \\Hadfields Ord. Stk 10/-... 32/3 |6 19 
102 10 | Funding 2$% 1952-57...]/ E | 1024 102k | 1 3111/2 9 O || 23/14 | 22 6 ¢| 7 ¢|\HMarland & W. Ord. Stk. {1./) 22/6 22/6 |6 4 3! 
100 oof War Bonds 24% 1954-56. | E 100}xd | 1008xd} 1 510/2 8 2/|| 21/6 | 20/44 54d ‘ || Powell Defirya Ord. Stk. £1) 21/- | 21/- | 712 6 
103g | 1024 || Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...! FE 103} 103% |1 411;/221 8] 46/- | 41/6 t2ha| 4} | Staveley Ord. Stk kf. 45/- | 45/6 | 5 1 Gf 
104 | 1024 || War Loan 3% 1955-59...) E | 103% 104 |1 5 4/212 8|| 58/- | 577- || ite c Stewarts and Li A 57/6 | 57/6 |4 7 Q} 
102% | 101 | Savings Bas, 3% 1955-65. || E | 102ixd| 102gxd) 1 7 6| 214 1/|| 28/- | 27/6 || 8$c| 8$c|\Summers J.) ‘A’ O ag 1} 28/- | 28/- |6 1 9} 
100¢ | 98 |j Funding 23% 1956-61.. E | 1 8 1/211 5 || 57/- | 55/44 || 8 6| 4 w@\\Swan, Hunter Ord | /- 56/- | 4 § 
1034 | 101} || Funding 3% 1959-69... E | 103% 103% |1 8 1/235 § || 12/- | 11/14 || ‘-—: as Thomas and Bald. Oni: e/a: 11/44 | 11/4/76 3 
115% | 1124 || Funding 4% 1960-90....]/ E | 1143 115 |1 2 0/216 1] 25/103) 2479 || a b ||United Steel Ord. Stk. £1...|| 25/6 | 25/6 |6 5 6 
103% | 1014} || Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70. || E | amend 102%,xd) 1 9 1/215 6 || 19/103) 18/13 6 b| 4 a|\Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/-..... 19/6 | 19/9 |5 1 3! 
115 | 1134 || Victory Bonds 4% ......]/ % | 113ax | U3gxd1 6 0/218 7) « Textiles 
101 || Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. || E | lo2gxd| 102jxd) 1 9 6|216 0/| 13/6 | 13/- ||\ Nilc| Nilc|{Bleachers Assn. Ord. om 2s. 2 13/6 | 13/6 Nil 
1034 || War 34% aft. 1952.|) E | 104 1 5 0/216 6 || 2/6 | 25/9 4 c\| 5 c/\Bradford Dyers 1) 26/3 | 26/3 1376 0 
1103 | 10 Consols 4% (after 1957).. || E lofed 1l0#xd| 1 3 3/217 3) 36/- | 33/% |) cl Be [British Celanese Qed. 10/-. .||33/10}xd| 35/9 42 4 9 
108% | 106$ || Conv. 3$% (after 1961)..}) E | 108 108% |1 7 0/218 1]! 53/- | 51/6 5 b| 38a |\Coats, J..& P. Ord Stk fl. 52/- | 52/8 43 7 0 
99 | 97% || Loreal Loams 3%......... U | 98 98 | 113 5|3 0 10 || 57/103) 54/6 a| 5 b\\Courtaulds Ord. Stk. Al... 57/3 | 56/9 |212 6 
92% | 914 |)Consols 24%...........- U 2% | 92% |1 9 9/214 1) 4/6 | H/9 b| 2a lish S. Cotton Ord. £1...|| 35/6 | 3%/- 1216 0 
a) To be repaid Apr. 119 194m (b) ae sepaid July 1, 1946. * To redemption, assumptions|| 24/78 | 22/103 ¢| 4 ¢/Pine Cotton Spns. Ord. £1..) 23/6 - 1390 
: Net yields after tiosalegg Sor tax at 9s. in {E—earliest date; U=Undated, (fiat!) 4/9 | 4/44 a| 5 b|(Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. 2/-|) 4/6 4/6 |3 6 9 
yield). t Aauinge Sila, 17 yrs. 6 mths. | 38/6 | 36/3 7$c| 7§ ¢|\Lancs. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1... 31/6 |4 0 0 
: ; || 0/6 | 29/0 20 c| 17} c¢|\Patons & Baldwins Ord. £1.|} 89/44 | 89/44 | 318 3 
—— 1946 (Jan, 1 to Nan’ | Jan’ | Jan” || 58/1 “yw e| w cllassoc Elect. Ora ste Ge..| 5/6 | se 13 
. : an. an. an. || 56/- € c ee ect St 57/ 9 3 
145 Jan. 29) || Name of Security 22, 29, 29, || a7/-" | acy. || as | ce IB Ins. & Calenders Ord gill 4676 | ae/e 7 
Low | High {| Low 1946 | 1 1946 | 1946 || 30/7k | 29/1 a|i 3 b }Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/ 30/- 29/3 |}316 0. 
“Dom. & Col. Govts. s. d. || 55/9 | 54/6 10 ¢| 10 =|\English Electric Ord. Stk. £1)| 55/- 55/- | 312 6! 
103 | 100} ||Australia 34% 1965-69..... 103 103 ott 0 9 || 95/- | 93/0 lige) 1ip< pe nee Ord. Stk. £1)| 94/- | 94/- | 314 6) 
105 10st New Zealand 34% 1962-65.|| 104 105 |218 6/| Gas and Electrici iF 
115¢ | 114 |\Nigeria 4% 1963.......... 115 115 | 218 8 || 42/- | 37/6 5b) 3a ty of London Stk. 41/- | 42/- |316 0 
106$ | 105 |/South Africa 34% 1954-59../| 105 1066 | 215 11 || 2%/-. | 25/6 3$b| 2§a)/Edmundsons Ord. Stk. 26/- | 27/- |4 8 9! 
Corporation Stocks | 21/38 | 20/44 || 290 ate Gas Light & Coke Stk. na 20/9 21/- 1415 3 
1 994 ||Birmingham 2?% 1955-57..|/ 100 100 215 0 ] 32/9 31/10}; 2¢a 6 |\North-East Electric Stk. 1. /- 32/- 14 7 6: 
10 100} |/Bristol 3% 1958-63...... ..|| 101 101 | 218 0 || 36/- | 34/3 b| 3 a|\Scottish Power Ord. Stk. {1.)) 35/- | 35/6 {415 6 
1014 | 100 |\Glasgow 3% 1963-66...... 101 lol | 218 8) Motor and Aircraft 
98 97 LCL. 3% os naa .--|| 99 99F | 3 0 4| 38/68 | 35/6 10 ¢| 20 ¢|\Austin“A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-....|| 37/3 | 37/- | 214 0 
1013 | 101 | 100} /|Liverpool 3% 1954-64..... 101 101. | 217 6 || 29/14 | 26/3 Tec) hc)/B.S.A. Ord. Stk. {1........ 28/6 | 29/- 18 3 6 
Foreign Governments || 14/6 | 14/- 6 b| 4 a)\Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 14/44 | 14/- |7 2 6 
96 91} || 95 95 ||Argentine : 3% Bds. 1972. . 95 95 | 316 1 || 36/3 | 35/- 10 c} W ¢||De Havitland Ord. sti A. 39/74 | 36/- | S11 0 
80 674 784 | 73} |\Austria 43°, Gtd. 1934-59. . Ee 71k | 413 0 || 43/9 | 40/4 6 c| 6 ¢|\Ford Motor Ord. Stk. £1. . 41/9 | 42/6 | 216 6 
46 40 43 40 |\Brazil 4% 1889 A, Int. 14%|| 42 43 13 9 9) 17/9 | 16/23 || 18 a) IMs Fone teohen | oe 5/-.- 17/3 | 16/9 |914 0 
754 | 63 67 64 |\Brazil 5°, 1914 A’ int. 38¢,|| 674 673 |5 0 0 || 86/3 | 84/6 2ta b one ee “scam 85/- 85/7 |} 310 0, 
29 21h 27 25  |\Chile 6% (1929) 24/0-48%.|| 274 274 | 4 7 6 || 45/103) 44/3 || T10 a) feb Morris flotors Be Gra, ii 45/3 | 45/- 1119 Of 
16 474 674 63  |\Chinese 5% 1913.......... | 674 65 Nit || Sis | Sve | 20 c} 20 c//Rolls- —— ae 102/6 | 102/6 | 318 0! 
90, 92 91 \Portuguese External 3%...|| 92 92 B35 Sij | 5 
et ig 56} it 'S. Pautlo Cofiee 74% A, 25°, || 543 564 | 4 8 6 ! 27/74 | 25/10} 2ha 5 | nard-Ord "ote 11 Sosveas 26/3 2773 18 8 0 
1 | 653 76 | 734 1S 4% Sealed Bonds..|| 754 75 | 5 6 04 = = l = ; * Tfumaose, Withy Oe St £1 2 = be . 
| é 9 —_— Aa 1! - ¢ c : ai } 
et _79 75 | Uruguay 34% Assented...) = : e_14 9 9156/3 | 517% || 2 | 8 BI. &O. Def. Stk fl........ 54/6 | 53/6 1314 6? 
Year 1946 || Last two | 1 Price, | Price, | Yield, || 26/74 | 26/- || 6 ¢| 6 ©¢||Royal Mail Lines Stk. £1|| 26/- 26/- | 412 : 
Dividends | N £ Securit Jan. | Jan. Jan. || 26/3 | 25/44 || 5 © 5 c|\Union Castle Ord. Stk. {1..|| 25/6 25/ 317 
an. 1 to Jan. 29 ame oO} curity i “92, 29, 29, || J i Tea and Rubber 
High [ Low || (@)_@) @ 71 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 || 24/43 | a1y3 || 2 6] Nile Dutch of Java {1....\) 23/9 | 24/- Nil 
l | .% xe Railways | Es. d.|| 45/6 | 44/3 Ma hb okai (Assam) Tea {1...... 45/- | 4546 1479 
443 | 41 Nil il ||Antofagasta 5% C stk. P..|| 44 44 Nil 3/1 | 2/9 || 6 6| Nilc||Londom Asiatic Rbr. 2/-...|) 2/113) 3/- Nil 
ll; | 10} Nile| Nilc||B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord Stk ...|| 103 11} Nil | 27/44 | 24/74 || Nilc| Nilc ||Rubber Pltns. Trust £1..... 26/6 | 27/- Nil 
574 | 50} 2c 3 ¢|\San Paulo Ord. Stk. ....... 564 57 18 5 3 | 45/- | 39/6 Nilc| Nil c |\United Sua Betong {1...... 43/9 | 44/4 | Nil 
$27) | $24 3 b| 2 a|\Can. Pacific Com. $25...... $253 |$ 274 | 411 9 OW 
564 | 54 24 2 a |\Great Western Ord. Stk. ...]) 55 544 | 8 5 2 ||106/10}) 98/9 5b) Ba Anglo Ieantan|Ord. Stk. fa. 102/6 | 106/203 314 6 
115 | 110 b|. 2§a|\G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk...|) 1144 | 1144 | 4 7 4|| 31/6 | 28/9 12}a} 1% b ||Apex Ti Ord. 5/-.... /9 419 6 
558 | 54 26| 2 a//LNER. 4% ist Pret. Stk.) 55 55 |7 5 6/|| 80/- | 75/- || 10 5 a@ \Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. £2...;|} 78/1; | 77/6 |3 4 63 
2 | 268 2c} 2c |\L.MLS. Ord. Stock......... 28 274 |9 3 6 || 83/9 | 79/43 || +245] +2 ||Shell Tramsport Ord. Stk. Aa 81/3 | 82/6 |1 4 3 
56h | 544 26| 2 a/\LMS. 4% Pref. 1923Stk...]| 56 56 | 7 210 |/103/14 94/8 | 5 a| 40 b||Trimidad Leaseholds{1. . 100/74 | 99/44 /3 0 6 
63} 59} 1lgb l}a |\London Transport ‘ Cc’ Stk.’ 63 68 | 415 3) | Miscellaneous 
23% | 22 2c] 2 ¢|\Southern Def. Stock. ......| 23 @| 224 | 819 9 || 22/7} | 20/- 1235]  %. ||Assoc. British Picture 21- | 22/3 |4 9 6 
124 71 2406 2a | Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stic | 72 72 6 18 11 || 58/- 56/- 10 c} 10 c|/Assoc. P. Cement Ord. 56/6 57/6 |3 9 0 
Banks & Discount | | 81/103) 76/- 10 c¢ 4 r (John) Ord. {1...... 79/9 81/3 |2 9 0 
91/- | 86/6) We 10 b ||Alexanders £2, {1 pd....... | 90/- 91/- | 316 6 || 57/6 | 55/14 || 30 ¢| 324 ¢||Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-..|| 57/- 57/3 | 216 6 
1H 6k | 4 24a | k of Australasia {5..... 7 7% | 316 0} 39/9 | 3879 7 6| 2 a/||British Aluminium Stk. £1. .|| 39/3 | 39/- 1412 0 
410 | 397} || 6 a| 6 6|/Bank of England Stock ....|) 4074 218 8 | 125/- | 12379 || +20§c| +124 c{{Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. {1/] 123/9 | 12276 [116 3p) 
5a | £58 || 6 ¢| 6 c¢||Bank of Montreal$l0...... £548 £5%xd | 2 5 Ohl 86/3 | 83/9 || 8 6| 8 a|\British Oxygen Ord. Stk. f1]} 85/6 | 85/- | 318 3 
| 6 ©] 6 ¢|/Bank of NewS. Wales{20..|/ 244 | 25 | 316 3h) 102 974 4 -| 4 c\\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk... ... 99 100 1400 
35/6 | 324 || 46) 3 a//Bank of New Zealand {1...|| 34/6 | 34/6 | 3 4 Oh) 168/13) 160 | Ia} 22gb ras ‘A’ Ord. {1 ....... 165/- | 165/- 14 49 
78/1h | 76/3 || Ja\ 7 1 3 ieeaies Bank ‘B’ 1. | 77/6 | 77/~ |312 6 |) 10% | 10% || 40 c| 10 a|{DeLa Rue (Thomas) Ord. {1]| 10} 10} }319 3 
68/- | 63/9| 3a b Barclays (D.C. & O.) ‘A’ “fil) 67/- | 68/- | 118 6 || 54/- | si7- 8 cl Be Soper y- Stk. {1// 52/6 | 53/9 13 0 0 
11 | «(10g || abs 2 6 Chartered of India {5...... | 103 10 | 2 7 0} 36/3 | 32% || Be} Be Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-. /- 1 35/6 12 § 0 
93/- | 91/- | a |)District *A~ £5, £1 pd. ....) 92/- | 93/- | 518 6 || 25/3 | 23/3 || 6 c| %p¢|\Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.)) 25/- | 23/9 | 3 3 0 
£904 | (881 || ~Nilc| Nil e| Hong Kong & Shanghai $125) £89} | £89} Nil || 44/6 | 43/- || 12pa| 17} 6 |\Gestetmer Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-| 43/6 | 44/- 13 8 0 
61/3 58/6 6 a} 6 6 \Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £lpaid...... } 61/- | 61/- 318 6 || 109/43) 106/3 | 24a} 12)6 ||Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1...j| 106/3 108/9 |214 0 
83/6 81/- || Wa 14 6 ||Martins Bank {1.......... | 83/- | 83/- 312 0 I 9/3 | 8/14 | a € 3 ||Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-.. 9/- 9/- 168 
90/3 88/9 Ba Bb) ‘Midland Bank {1, fully paid) 89/6 89/- 311 9 | 41/- | 39/9 }} 5 b 5 4||Imperial Chemical Ord. ?-< 40/9 40/9 318 6 
64 | 6% 5a 5 |\Nat. Dis. (A) £24, fully paid! 64 64 316 9/| 84 | 78 |) t7ha| 10td || Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1. it 8 23 9 
77/44, 75/9, The 74 6 |\Nat. Prov. £5, {1 paid..... | T7/- T1/- | 317 9 || $508 | $453 (2 60 c |$1 - 60 ¢ | International Nickel n.p.. $47¢ =|$ 50} 3309’ 
487 482 || Sha 8} 6 Royal Bank of Scotland Stk.|| 483 483 310 6) 50/10}) 49/- || 5 ¢ 5 c|\Lever & Unilever Ord. él.. 50/3 50/3 |119 6 
22# 21} 9b 5 a Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pd.|| 22§ 22 3 2 914) 62/ 104| 59/6 || 10 c}| 10 c London Brick Ord. {1...... 61/3 61/3 |3 5 0 
66/5 | 63/2) 5e 5 6 |\Union Discount {1 Stk..... “ll 65/- 66/- | 3 2 O|] 75/- | 70/- || 25 b| 15 a |\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-....j) 75/14 | 74/9 | 213 9 
93/-| 9/6 | 9a} 96 || Westminster £4, £1 paid . 92/6 92/- | 318 0} 96/103} 95/- || 1235] 5 a@/||Metal Box Ord. Stk. £1..... 95/—- 95/9 | 312 0 
Insurance || 94/44 | 92/6 || Ta} smhay {Murex £1 Ord. Stk......... 92/6 92/6 |4 69 
3143 | 30} || SO b| 40 a) |Alliance £1, fully paid...... 30} 31 |218 O/]] 43/6 | 40/- || 20 c | Odeon Theatre Ord. 5/-. . 41/3 | 41/104; 219 3 
158 | 15 | 6/-b| 4/6a ||Atlas £5, {1} paid......... iol 153 3 7 6 || 37/3 | 35/7$ || 7 b} bel ||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-. || 36/- 36/- 215 3 
11} 10} || 17$6| 15 a /|\Commercial Union {1...... 10 10g |3 © O}| 76/- | 74/- | a| 10 6|\Tate & Lyle Ord. Stk. oo 15/6 5/6 |31 9 
147/3 | 135/- || 16 a} 16 6/\Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pa. . | 145/- | 145/- | 215 0 |) 40/9 | 39/- | 15 cl 15 c|Triptex Safety Glass 10/-...||_ 39/9 | 39/9 | 315 9 
36 | 334 | 10/-6| 10/-a\Lon. & Lanes. £5, 36 | 21410/|} 6 | 5% || 10 a|{d)12d |Tube Investments Ord. fl. 120/- | 120/- |315 0 
16} | 15% || +20 b| 717}a Pearl £1, fully 16¢ | 2 6 OF 86/— | 79/6 || 3ga Bf | |'Turner & Newall Ord. £1...|| 82/6 | 84/- |219 9 
18% | 17} | 6/-a| 6/6) Phoenix £1, ful Dgaid 185 | 3 4 9! 46743 | 43/9 {I(K)IT4D 7 a | United Molasses Ord. 6/8... 45/- 46/ 319 6 
30% | 294 | 169.0% | +124a | Prudential {1 ‘A Be 293 | 2 6 6t|| 46/- | 42/3 || 4 cl 4 -|\Wall Paper Defd. f1....... 42/6 42/6 | 117 6 
11 | io} | 19 6b! ll a! | Royal Exchange {1 1lg | 212 6 | €6713 | 80714 {| WW a 45h h |\Woolworth Ord. aes Sonsawa 85;- 8576xd/ 5 4 6 
lv | 10§ | 3/36| 3/3a Royal £1, fully paid 118 | 217 0 \ 
| | \ Breweries &c. 68/9 | 66/3 35 6b 416 Om 
196/ 3 192/6 | {5 a@| t15 Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. £1.. 196/- | 2 0 9! 97/6 | 86/103 1c 215 0° 
123/- | 118/9 | 13$6| 7a Distillers Co. Ord. S od 122/9 |3 8 9] 193 | 17% 30 a 715 9 
156/- | 152/- || 11 @| 18 & |\Guinness (A.) Ord. S 2 154/- | 3.15 3] 35/74 | 32/6 Ra 414 0, 
127/3 | 118/6 || 7 @| 18 | Ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. a 123/- | 126/6 | 319 0 Tk Ae 0 a 39 3 
107/6 | 105/- || 8 a| 13 6) Mitchells & Butlers Ord. 107/- | 107/- | 318 6 | 15/- | 14/44 Nae Nil; 
146/- 142/6 || t10 b| +5 a\s. African Ord. Stk. {1..... 145/- | 144/- |2 1 OF] 5% 5% || 6 @ 8 8 
45/9 | 43/3 || 5$b| 2a | Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. £1.|| 44/9 | 45/6 | 310 0 ||. amg} a2 5/60 3 
1/9 | 98/9) 6a) 14 b | Watney Gombe Def Stk. £1 pare 101/3 | 3 0 
(a) interim div. (b) ‘Final div. fc) Last two ony i m War i 
(&) Allowing for exchange. (k) Includes 23% tax basis, 274%. (ms) Yi 





BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... és sho bee ae 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... ss iis bee 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 


£4,300,000 
£2,400,000 
£2,394,704 


as at 26th February, 1945... ... eee wee £71,779,717 
Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Seotland. 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PIOCADILLY, W. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 
















Capital Authorised and Issued .. gne wu .-. £12,000,000 
Pard-up tal eee ooo ove ,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictess on. 
£12,000,000 

(Not capable of being called up 

except in the event of and for the 

purpose of the bank being wound up.) 
Reserve Fund . +m te 4 aie ie ove ove 008 
Special Currency Reserve... we poe ops ... £F,600,000 
Head Office: 74 CORNHILL, LONDON, €E.G.8S. 


West End Ageney: 16 CARLOS PLACE, W.t 
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Head Office: Branchec throughout 


EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 


€sTo. 62s 
LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.G.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 





THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital .. $3 is os we £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ; os = és 3,009,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors gS a - sas 
Reserve Fund sy ye at 1,815,000 
Currency Reserve 1,585,000 


Chief Office in idldaaeaies 
Collins Street, Melbourne, 


and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility for the 
conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business with Australia, 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 
£1§,000,000 


,000 
£164,000,000 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - 

ASSETS EXCEED ° = 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - > 
(1944 Accounts) 








THE ECONOMIST, February 2, 1948 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 
@ 


1817 


London Offices: 


29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1, 


London Directors: 
I. C. Geddes C. L. Dalziel 


Kondon (Adting) Manager : G. M. Mouatt 


° 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 


‘DOMINION OF CANADA 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CHNT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1947. 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants a due 1st April, 1946, 
on the above-mentioned Loan the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 
evening of the lst March, 1946, after which date the Stock will be trans. 
ferred ex-diyidend. 

or the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government of the 


Dominion of Canada in London 
A. D. HARPHR, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle pee. E.C.3. 
lst February. 1 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCB 
Applications are invited for the following appointment: — 


ASSISTANT LECTURER OR G IIc LECTURSR IN 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 





The person appoigted will be given salary and grade according te 
qualifications and experience. 


Salary Scale: once Lecturer—£400 Pee annum. 
Gragg g it Lec urer—£500-F% per annum, 
r Lecturer—{550- per annum. 


The post is open oqually to men and women applic s 

Further parti¢cul may be obtained frj the unde 
three copies of a cations, together copies of 
three testimonials, dnd the names of two referees, shoul 
later than 30th March, 1946. 


ed, to whom 
t more thag 
be sent not 


. G, seeneem, Secretary. 
The valve Bdmund Street, Birmingham, 3 
seria 6. 


UNIVERSITY OF ‘GLASGOW 


STEVENSON LECTURESHIP IN CITIZENSHIP 

University rt will consider in April next an % aotptment to 
on tevenson Lectureship in Citizenship, tenable = = instance 
for a maximum period of five years from Ist October, m guch 
later date as may be arranged. The appointment wi Ht. be oer time. 
The stipend will be £800 per annum, with supérannuation, All who 
may be interested are agked to communicate with the undersigned, who 
will supply further part Rr 
RO . HUTCHESON, 

Secretary of the University Court. 


“HOU BLON- NORMAN FUND 


The Trustees of the Houblon-Norman Fund invite spetceiions for 
Fellowships or Grants in aid of research into the wor g of financial 
and business institutions in Great Britain and Cae 1ere and the 
ecgnomic conditions affecting them. 

Apart from exceptional cases, awards will be confined to British-born 
subjects normally resident in the United Kingdom. Fellowships will ba 
awarded for one year, renewable for a second year; and the amount of 
all awards will depend upon the circumstances of the candidate and the 
likely expenses of his work. 

Applications should be made not later than the 3lst March, and re 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary of the Fund (H, C. B. 
my nors), faa od the Bank of England, London, E.C.2. 


THE TRADES U NION CONGRE Ss 


Requires an Assistant in the Research and Economic Department. 
Knowledge of Economics and related subjects essential. Salary scale, 
including present bonus, rising from £520 by four annual instalments to 
£650 per annum. Further particulars of the appointment may be obtained 
from the Rt. Hon. Sir Walter Citrine, K.B.E., Trades Union Congress, 


Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1 
h ARKET RESEARCH EXECU ‘IVE. Vacancy for man or woman, 
a with good academic qualifications and experience in directing 


consumer surveys. Salary not less than £600 or to M.A.A,, 

London Press Exchange, 110, St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 

(CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, aged 39 years, with five years residence 
in Brazil as chief accountant of large international cotton firm, 

would be interested in contract with ritish interests.—Reply to 

“A. C. A.,’’ c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


CiTATISTICIAN, Hons.B.Sc. 


(Econ.), 23, keen, intell. 


seeks perm. 








prog. post. No Sats.—Cohen, 45, S/Newington Church St., N.16, 
Priated in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, LTD., ae Tr St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newsparer, LTo., 
at Sesthedhan: House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W Representative: R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, February 2, 1946 
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